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Above is shown equipment for determining 
vitamin B, content by Frey's Fermentation 
Method, Modified Sulfite Blank. In addi- 
tion, Pillsbury makes B, determinations by 
the Thiochrome Assay, which is run on the 
electronic photofluorometer. 






Testing wheat and the flours milled from it is only part of the work 
of Pillsbury’s Products Control Department. In its up-to-the-minute 
laboratory building (erected a few months ago), this alert depart- 
ment has complete facilities for a wide variety of chemical analyses 
— including accurate determination of vitamin content — and for 
testing Pillsbury’s many different types of products in actual use. 


TAKE PREPARED MIXES, FOR INSTANCE... 


Such products as doughnut, sweet dough, and other mixes contain 
various ingredients other than flour. Some of these ingredients — 
such as shortening, leavening, eggs, etc. — are purchased from out- 
side suppliers. Pillsbury not only establishes strict specifications for 
these ingredients, but carefully checks them, before blending with 
pre-tested Pillsbury flours, to make sure they fully meet Pillsbury 
standards of quality. 
Then, after the completed mixes come from the mill, they are tested 
for performance in actual baking — just as they would be baked in 
the shops of Pillsbury customers. For example, samples of each 
batch of doughnut mix are made into plump, tender doughnuts — 
and Pillsbury’s other prepared mixes are similarly tested to make 
sure that every batch is up to standard. 


SIMPLIFYING THE BAKER’S PROBLEMS 
Bakery bread flour or prepared ready-to-use mix — everything the 
baker buys must give unvarying results in daily use if his production e | 
schedules are to run smoothly and his products are to have the uni- p $ 5 U r y ty 
form quality that builds steady repeat business for him. 


The tireless testing of all Pillsbury products by the fully-equipped 
BAKERY FLOURS 


Products Control Department is positive assurance to the baker that 
whatever he buys from Pillsbury will give uniformly dependable per- 


formance year in and year out. rena re | M | ».4 E S 
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All “Town Crier”’ 
Family Flour Already 
Is Enriched. 





Already eating every kind of cereal is an aid to the 
war effort. As time goes on the baker's loaf will be 
more and more supplemented by home baked foods 
to take the place of scarce or rationed commodities. 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR sales already reflect this in 


their steadily growing volume. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR is likely soon to be 


your own best seller—if you give it the chance 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO {[\ 
KANSAS CITY 
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ENRICHED 


THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








We Urge Flour Distributors—Jobbers, Retailers, 
Everybody—to Place All Possible Emphasis Upon 
the Fact That Family Flour Is Enriched. 


| GC, Not many people fully realize that white flour now is a 
more nearly complete food through being supplemented 
with vitamins and minerals obtained in insufficient 
quantities in other foods. 


Now we are ona war diet. Not a diet of actual scarcity 
of good, wholesome food. But a diet of substitution of 
things of which there are plenty for things of which 
there are not enough. 


And flour is the handiest, the least expensive and the 
most freely available of all foods. 


We began voluntarily to enrich Thoro-Bread 
long before war needs suggested 
making it mandatory. 


AANOLD OF oTtalillh 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daly 
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Food for 
Victory 


is built on 


BREAD 


Through the widespread facilities of our mills, 
you can offer your accounts — grocery or bakery 
—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard 
winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted 
cars— plain, enriched or self-rising. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Soni the Bahars Gf Amarice. for ove 58 Youth 
THE ( load WLLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eave, COLORADO 


TODAY, you are helping to feed America. Your help 


is more vital . . . more important now than ever 
before because you provide essential foods to make 


Americans strong... healthy . . . and determined. 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 
program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 


During every national emergency in the 
past58 years, this companyhas answered 
the call to duty; the field-men, the mil- 
lers, the chemists, the research men and 
the entire personnel of this institution 
have faithfully served the Bakers, the 


Grocers, and the Families of America. 





ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 












HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
AMERICA 
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“KELLY'S. FAMOUS” 


ae _ Good Flour Will Win the Battle 
eM of the Food Ration Books— 









Scarce or rationed meats, rationed 
canned goods, scarce fats, stand-in-line 
for vegetables and fruits. 


“Hour Milling Capacit 
2500 ‘Barrels Plenty of bread. Plenty of the finest 
Grain Storage Capacity flour milled in the world. 
1,000,000 Bushels 





A good honest job ahead for the flour 
jobber. 


Plenty of good, old-reliable flour 
to be had from Kelly. 











“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Stands Up to the Strenuous 
Job That Confronts 
All Bakers. 














BIG SEVEN .PERFORMANCE FLOUR has no Fear of the prob- 


lems that are confronting all bakers in America today, problems 
of maximum production of highly nutritious bread with inexperienced 
labor in many departments of the bakery. But BIG SEVEN is 
milled for greater tolerance in the bakery, and makes a loaf that 


carries more of the flavor and goodness of Turkey Hard Wheat. 


Make Sure that You Have a Dependable 


Flour Source for Your Future Needs 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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Every new rationing order is a boost for the flour 
distributor. 


Every line of food shoppers waiting to have their 
coupons checked emphasizes the lack of restraint 
on flour. 


Every housewife is certain to turn more and more 
to foods baked from flour in her family’s dietary. 


Every distributor can take up a large part of his 
declining turn-over by putting greater emphasis 
on flour. 


Flour points the way for the dealer. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


san MILLING COMPANY 


| AMERICAN. 





ly KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


| 
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Baxers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 

- is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD Conran 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 
















GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD: 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
*x KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


BAKERS 
x * | @ 
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AMENDMENTS IN FLOUR ORDER EXPECTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Awaiting final approval by Price Administrator 
Brown, who is expected to act before the week is out, the flour order No. 296 is 


to be amended in the following respects: 


A new differential will be set up for shipments ranging from 35 to 205 bbls; 
Flour distributors who classify as primary handlers, making sales to other 
wholesalers and carlot shipments to bakers, will be placed permanently under 
296, while flour jobbers will be given a temporary status under the flour regula- 


tion to see how it works out; 


A number of clarifying changes, affecting family cake flour and certain 
technical alterations will be authorized to bring the whole regulation more nearly 
in line with the objectives of the Price Control Act. 


The OPA recently announced that wholesalers and retailers selling flour, flour 
mixes, breakfast cereals and other food products covered by the mark-up regulations 
MPR 237 and MPR 238, will be given additional time in which to recalculate their 


ceiling prices. 


Wholesalers have until April 15 to make necessary recalculations on 


maximum prices and retailers are permitted to make such recalculations until May 1. 
Under MPR 237, the time for wholesalers to file maximum prices with OPA 


state or district ofices has been extended until April 25. 


Retailers are not required 


to file their prices with these offices, but must keep records of their price ceilings. 

Further general amendments to MPR 237 are said to be under consideration in 
OPA which are designed to recognize more equitably the varying costs of operations 
of wholesale distributors, the Washington office of the Millers National Federation 


reports. 





Details of Family Flour Enriching 
Order Believed About Completed 


The Secretary of Agriculture in the 
near future will issue an order requiring 
all family flour to be enriched and the 
details of this order are now nearly com- 
plete, the Millers National Federation 
reports. It is believed that the order 
may go into effect about July 1, and that 
all family flour manufactured and shipped 
after that date will have to be enriched 
according to the new levels of ingredients. 
Presumably, any flour shipped before 
the effective date will be free of the re- 
quirement of enrichment even though it 
remains in channels of trade and dis- 
tribution for considerable periods after 
that date. It is also to be assumed that 
flour enriched at the present levels of 
enrichment may, if shipped prior to 
July 1 and if labeled correctly, be used 
after the effective date. 

Rumors that riboflavin* would have 
to be added to enriched flour after April 
20 are incorrect, the federation states. 
It is true that last year’s order extended 
the riboflavin requirement until that 
date, but it will be announced very soon 
that the riboflavin requirement will be 
made effective at the same time that com- 


—————E 
WAR AWARD FOR 
BAKERY 


New York, N. Y.—The New 
York bakeries of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., on March 12, received the 
Army-Navy “E” for excellence in the 
Production of biscuit and crackers, 
Particularly the emergency 
biscuit for the army and navy of the 
United States. 
broadcast over a national network, 
WJZ, and. Lowell Thomas was mas- 
ter of cermonies. The award was 
Presented by Major General Clifford 
L. Corbin and accepted by Roy E. 
Tomlinson, president of the company, 


ration 


The ceremonies were 


and the pins were presented by Rear 
Admiral William B. Young and re- 
ceived by George Brecht, an em- 
Ployee in the bakery. 


a 


pulsory enrichment of family flour goes 
into operation. 
The new order, plus the secretary’s 











January order to the bakers, completes 
the enrichment of all white flour within 
less than two years and a half of the 


time the program began. The first com- 


mercial shipment of enriched flour took 


place early in February, 1941, and, in 
fact, the idea of flour enrichment was 
launched in a national way only a few 
months before that. 

The federation proposed, in May, 1942, 
that mills pledge to enrich all family 
flour they produce as soon as similar 
pledges were made by mills producing not 
less than 80% of the family flour used 


in the United States. 
pledges to this effect made by 
mills which make approximately 70% 
of the family flour. Further efforts 
in this program were held in abeyance, 
partly because of the uncertain and un- 
satisfactory flour ceiling situation which 
prevailed the last three months of 1942. 
Before Christmas, it was fairly clear 
that the government would be taking 
steps to require all family flour as well 
as bakers’ bread to be enriched, so no 
effort was made to complete the sign-up 


By early autumn, 
were 


which previously was so well advanced. 





First Draft of Soft Wheat Top Ready 


WasuincTon, D. C.—(Special )—A preliminary draft of the proposed ceiling reg- 
ulation on soft wheat will be submitted by the OPA to a representative group of 


industry members who will convene here late this week or early next week. Con- 


ferences between the OPA and industry members have already been held in Chicago 


and in Washington, but discussions largely centered on the ‘marketing structure 


and did not get down to actual price levels, officials said. 


The Chicago conference last week was arranged for the trade in the middle- 


western area, while on March 12 a group of 25 millers and grain men from eastern, 


southeastern and Piedmont areas met in OPA headquarters here for an all-day ses- 


sion. 


Officials would not speculate on when the regulation would be promulgated, 


but indicated that it would not be, before late this month. 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FEED SECTION WHEEL HORSE 














ORE than a quarter of a century 
of experience in the feed, grain 
and iodine trades may have add- 

ed an additional gray hair or two to the 
distinguished thatch which tops the be- 
nignant countenance of one of the wheel- 
horses of the grain and feed section of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington, but this hirsute adornment 
belies the youthfulness which still pre- 
vails in this native of Hartford City, Ind. 

He is Mr. Kenney to most of the OPA 
staff personnel, but to those who really 
know him it is just plain Charles Ken- 
ney, senior business specialist, who is 
just finishing up a stretch as acting head 
of the feed section. 

Charles S. Kenney went to Washington 
in May, 1942, when the Office of Price 
Administration was really getting organ- 
ized; being preceded only by such veter- 
ans as John Westberg and Atherton 
Bean. He has been consulted in every 
price control regulation affecting the 
feed trades since, and much dependence 
has been placed on his knowledge of the 
business and the commercial practices 
which have grown up in normal pre-war 
times. 

A true Hoosier—born on Lincoln’s an- 
niversary, Feb. 12, 1888—Mr. Kenney’s 
book learning and youthful body-building 
activities were centered in his home town 
elementary schools and high school—he 
graduated from the latter—and had one 
semester at Indiana State University. 
For the most part, however, his business 
education has. been gained from actual 


By Emmet Doughtery 





Charles 8S. Kenney 


. . a@ Washington veteran... 


contact with commercial firms. He played 
quarterback on his school team and thus 
established the foundation for the rug- 
ged health which has been his in the 
numerous climates in which his business 
career has been spent. 

In his early twenties, Mr. Kenney sold 
advertising in his native state for an 
eastern advertising syndicate, getting out 
special editions for newspapers, but the 
grain trade seemed to be what he wanted 
to follow. In 1917 he became associated 
with the Quaker Oats Co. in Chicago 
and remained there until 1926, The 





Buckeye state attracted him then and 
he became a grain buyer in Akron, Ohio; 
later transferring to Memphis, Tenn., as 
a traffic manager. Then followed some 
time at Hammond, Ind., in charge of the 
feed department of the Pratt Food Co. 

Moving westward in 1980, Mr. Kenney 
became president of the Grain Belt 
Milling Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., where he 
remained until 1932 when he transferred 
his activities to the Nutrena Mills as 
vice president at Kansas City. He also 
served in the federal livestock agency of 
the AAA at Kansas City during the 
“dust bowl” days. In 1937, Mr. Kenney 
became associated with the Iodine Edu- 
cational Bureau, as special field repre- 
sentative, in which he built up a na- 
tional conscience on the need of iodine 
in feeds. 

The Kenneys have two sons—Robert 
T. and James W.—the former just re- 
cently having resigned as aviation editor 
of the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, to go 
to Columbus, Ohio, as Sunday editor of 
the Citizen; the latter having put his 
knowledge of engineering gained in two 
years at the Kansas City Junior College 
of Engineering to good use as a drafts- 
man of bomber planes with the Evans 
Electric Co. in Kansas City. 

Mr. Kenney has been affiliated with the 
national grain groups, serving as a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association; 
president for two terms of the Memphis 
Hay and Grain Association, and vice 
president of the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change. 
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New Corn Ceilings Show Little Change 





DOLLARS AND CENTS TOP 
SET AT EVERY STAGE 
Regulation Replaces Temporary Order—No. 2 Yellow at Chicago 


Set at $1.02 Bu—Prices Effective Until April 30, 
Increasing Thereafter Until Sept. 30 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasutnotron, D. C.—Dollars and cents 
maximum prices on corn were fixed 
March 12 by the OPA with ceilings ap- 
plying at every stage of distribution from 
the time the corn leaves the farm until 
it is sold to retail dealers. Recognizing 
price variations and carrying charges, 
the new OPA ceilings set peak prices for 
all varieties and types of corn sold 
by farmers, truckers, local elevator and 
terminal market operators and _ retail 
The regulation replaces the 
temporary ceiling which expired March 
13, and immediately becomes effective. 
The new ceilings are approximately the 
same as the temporary levels and iron 
out individual price inequalities where 
sellers were “frozen” at below average 
ceilings, the OPA said. 


dealers. 


Under the new Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 346, corn is $1.02 bu for No. 
2 yellow at Chicago, which is the same 
as the temporary price. The new dol- 
lars and cents ceilings named will rep- 
resent the top prices at which all sell- 
ers may do business in cash corn until 
April 30. Thereafter the maximum price 
will increase 1/,c bu on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month until Sept. 30. 
On Nov. 1 around the opening of the 
new crop season, ceiling prices will re- 
turn to the May 381 level. 

On the future exchanges virtually simi- 
lar seasonal price ceilings have been 
adopted. Following the cash corn pat- 
tern in so far as possible and recogniz- 
ing that the cost of carrying corn aver- 
ages about le bu monthly, the regula- 
tion sets maximum prices for May fu- 
tures at $1.01 bu based on No, 2 yellow 
ceiling at Chicago on May 381, less 2c, 


or the normal discount of futures under 
the outside cash corn price, because of 
charges incidental to delivery. July 
futures will have a $1.03 ceiling, Septem- 
ber $1.05. Next December, however, the 
futures ceiling for that month will be 
$1.01, or the May price, reflecting the 
usual price shifting influence of new 
crop marketing. 

Simultaneously with its action on corn, 
OPA also advanced the price ceilings of 
manufacturers making dry corn milling 
products, such as corn meal, etc., for 
human consumption. This move, taken 
in Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 305, effective March 12, was 
necessary to relieve the squeeze on these 
processors caused by corn price advances 
since last November, when the original 
ceiling was formulated. 

Ceilings on dry corn milling products, 
originally set on the basis of 90c bu for 
No. 2 yellow corn and $1.05 for No. 2 
white corn at Kansas City were advanced 
to reflect corn prices of 99c for No. 2 
yellow and $1.14 for No. 2 white. The 
actual new ceilings are $2.37 per 100 lbs 
for yellow and $2.81 for white dry corn 
milling products, respectively. Other 
provisions of the dry corn milling ceiling 
order remain unchanged. 

OPA announced that it will shortly 
consider the need for revising the maxi- 
mum price ceilings on feed by-products 
of the wet corn industry in line with the 
new level of prices. 

Exempting seed corn, popcorn, grain 
sorghums, sweet corn, broomcorn, ground 
corn, cracked corn and corn used for 
canning purposes, the new corn order 
applies to the remaining and major 





Proposed Bill in Missouri 
Called Menace to Flour Trade 


Millers are urged to militantly oppose 
the bill No. 126 pending in the Missouri 
House which, if enacted, will make the 
manufacturer responsible for the final 
condition of his product when it reaches 
the consumer, no matter how long it may 
have been out of his possession and con- 
trol and regardless of the circumstances 
under which it may have been stored by 
others. This proposal is especially dan- 
gerous to the milling industry, the Mill- 
ers National Federation points out, be- 
cause of the long period of time which 
often elapses between shipment of flour 
and its actual use either by bakery or 
home consumers. The theory of the meas- 
contrary to the common rule 
which holds the manufacturer respon- 
sible for his goods while they are in his 
possession and control, but relieves him 
of liability for developments which may 


ure is 





take place after his goods are in the 
hands of others. 

Certain elements in the distributing 
field have been trying very hard to ex- 
tend the manufacturer’s liability far be- 
yond the usual limit, the federation 
warns. One manifestation of this effort 
is the demand by many chain stores and 
jobbers for guarantees that the seller 
assume liability in any case of claims 
brought by consumers because of alleged 
injuries incurred by use of the product. 
Another is the insistence by distributors 
that manufacturers defend any action 
arising out of product claims. The bill 
pending in Jefferson City is cut from 
the same cloth, and every miller who has 
any legislative or other connections in 
Missouri which can be used to express 
opposition to this proposal should act at 
once, the millers’ association emphasizes. 





portion of this season’s crop, as well as 
to any succeeding crops, produced in 
every state of the Union. 

The country is split into 10 zones and 
the order is drawn to coincide as nearly 
as possible with the areas into which the 
respective terminal markets normally 
ship corn. Key factor is the maximum 
prices set at leading terminal basing 
points for No. 2 yellow corn in carload 
and less than carload quantities. These 
follow in dollars and cents per bushel: 

Chicago, $1.02; Duluth and Superior, 
$1.011,; Kansas City, 99c; Milwaukee, 
$1.02; Minneapolis and St, Paul, 98c; 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, 95c; Peoria, 
$1.01; St. Joseph, 99c; St. Louis and 
East St. Louis, $1.023,; Sioux City, 94c. 

The order will provide for a carrying 
charge of ¥,c bu each day after free time 
expiration. This price may not, how- 
ever, be passed on to subsequent buyer. 
Also permitted are the merchandising 
margins of 114,¢ each which may be added 
to the maximum prices at destination 
points in the sale of corn from terminal 
markets to ultimate consumers. Provision 
also is made for adding elevation charges 
for the movement of corn through ter- 
minal and subterminal elevators. Both 
merchandising and elevating margins can 
be added to the destination point ceilings. 

While No. 2 yellow is used as the base 
grade for price ceilings, the new order 
sets the relationship for other varieties. 
Maximum prices for No. 2 white corn at 
terminal price basing points are: Chica- 
go, $1.23; Duluth and _ Superior, 


$1.211,; Kansas City, $1.14; Milwaukee, 
$1.231,; Minneapolis, $1.18; Omaha, 
$1.14; Peoria, $1.22; St. Joseph, $1.14; 
St. Louis, $1.2114, and Sioux City, $1.14, 

Two merchandising margins are per- 
mitted, of 114,c each, which may be added 
to maximum prices at destination points 
in the sale of corn from terminal markets 
to ultimate consumers. 

Discounts have been provided on corn 
containing excessive moisture. ‘These 
discounts are %,¢ bu for each 14% of 
moisture content over 151%. 

Interior prices for corn are set by 
working back from the key ceilings at 
the “appropriate” terminal price basing 
points, less lc bu and less freight charges 
from the interior point to the terminal price 
basing point. The appropriate terminal 
price basing point is described as that 
point whose use results in the highest 
price at the interior point. 

Outside of Area A—which covers the 
main producing states of Illinois, Lowa, 
parts of Minnesota, Nebraska and South 
Dakota—ceiling prices for all sales of 
corn at destination points will be a ter- 
minal price plus freight to the destina- 
tion point. For example, the northeast- 
ern portion of the country will base its 
ceilings on the Chicago terminal price; 
the Southeast on St. Louis; the South- 
west on Kansas City, and the Pacific 
Coast and intermountain region will base 
on Omaha, Sioux City or Minneapolis. 

Sales by producers to farmers, or to 
truckers, or by truckers, or at retail all 
are governed by the new regulation. 





NEW CORN CEILING ORDER BRINGS 
MUCH CRITICISM FROM TRADERS 


Failure to Raise Temporary Maximums Is Surprise—Discounts for 
Moisture, Margin Provisions and Artificial Differentials 
Between Markets Bring Protests 


Announcement of permanent corn ceil- 
ings on March 12 by the OPA met with 
loud, general criticism from the grain 
trade and the farm bloc in Congress. 
The fact that the permanent maximums 
were left at about the levels of the 
temporary order, with some actual re- 
ductions in practice, caught virtually 
everyone by surprise. It had been indi- 
cated previously that the temporary 
ceilings would be advanced about 8c. 

Further complicating the situation were 
intimations from official sources that the 
latest prices were only a stop-gap, to 
be replaced later with higher ceilings. 
This had the effect of again “freezing” 
offerings. 

Washington observers said that the 
decision not to raise the ceilings was 
the result of a last minute conference 
between Secretary Wickard and Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Byrnes, the latter in- 
sisting on low feed prices and a ceiling 
on live hogs, and Mr. Wickard con- 
tending that higher corn prices are nec- 
essary to bring the grain to market, and 
that live hog ceilings cannot be en- 
forced. 

The ceiling.of $1.02 at Chicago for 
No. 2 yellow is the Feb. 15 parity, less 
AAA payments for soil conservation, 
less parity payments and less govern- 
ment subsidies. This led the Senate 


agriculture committee to summon officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the OPA to appear at an open session 
and explain why the ceilings were set 
at less than the full parity levels orig- 
inally planned. 

Some legislation prohibiting the fixing 
of any agricultural ceiling at less than 
full parity, disregarding all direct benefit 
payments, may be forthcoming, it was 
believed. 

Among the parts of the permanent 
corn ceiling order subjected to heavy 
criticism were: 


1 __Discounts for excessive moisture. 
° During recent weeks, with the de- 
mand for corn and other feeds so great, 
and the feeding ratio so favorable, dis- 
counts have been more or less forgotten, 
so that most any corn that graded No. 3 
yellow, irrespective of moisture, would 
bring the ceiling price. Under the new 
regulations, though, discounts of 3,¢ bu 
for each %%% of moisture over 15!.% 
were ordered. As a result corn that sold 
for $1.011, on Friday, before the order; 
brought only 99c on Saturday and some 
of No. 4 yellow that was at $1.001, on 
Friday yielded only 951,,c. 

There were instances Saturday when 
No. 3 yellow corn offered for delivery 
on No. 4 contracts, made prior to the 
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new order, was subjected to a discount 
of 21/,c. 


Apparent lack of any provision 
=~, protect contracts for future 
delivery made prior to March 12 at 
more than ceilings prescribed by the 
new order. 


Margin provisions. Country ele- 
a". sine protested that, in setting 
handling margins for them at 2c bu 
under the track price on their purchases 
from farmers, OPA failed to make clear 
that the elevator can pay less than this 
price if they desire. 

They pointed out that OPA requires 
country elevators to post ceiling prices 
to farmers and that such prices will be 
the track price less 2c and farmers will 
not understand that OPA does not re- 
quire corn to be sold at the absolute 
ceiling possible. OPA, in defense of 
this, said it was the only pricing method 
it could devise which would not involve 
complexities of two complete sets of 
maxima, one for country points and one 
for terminal markets. 


Artificial differentials between ter- 
4. ~~minals. One of the chief complain- 
ants in this regard was the Omaha mar- 
ket, where traders said the order’s ter- 
minal base price of 4c bu less than Kan- 
sas City will permit the latter’s buyers 
to pull corn from as close as the next 
county to Omaha. Either Omaha’s price 
is too low or Kansas City’s too high, it 
was contended. 

Similar arguments broke out in pro- 
tests from Chicago about the %c dif- 
ferential given St. Louis over Chicago. 

Some traders appeared to believe this 
gave St. Louis greater leverage in buy- 
ing Illinois corn than normally. This 
was denied by the St. Louis interests 
who argued that, actually, they should 
have been given a 2c differential over 
Chicago and that the 3c is too low. 


¥ ¥ 
Discounts Meet Objections 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reaction of the 
grain trade to the corn ceiling order 
which went into effect March 12 was 
favorable on most counts, with two main 
objections being stated by those who 
handle a great deal of corn. 

One objection is the scale of discounts, 
which sets a %,¢c bu discount on every 
¥%% moisture over 151/,%, This, it is 
claimed, makes it unlikely that much 
of this corn will come to market, despite 
the fact that it is desperately needed. 
Moreover, discount corn traded in just 
before the new ceiling went into effect 
now will show a big loss to operators 
who bought and received it on much 
narrower discounts last week. 

Wiping out of all contracts which are 
above the ceiling is another ruling which 
upsets the trade. Thousands of bushels 
have been sold for future delivery above 
the ceiling levels, and some is in transit 
without having actually changed title. 

It is believed that clarifications and 
adjustments of these points will be 
made, 

Otherwise, the two elevation charges 
allowable of 1c each, and the two mer- 
chandising margins of 11,c each, make 
it possible for the grain trades to func- 
tion satisfactorily. Brokers are allowed 
a le commission at the ceiling level. 

“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

OCCUPATIONAL BULLETIN REVISED 

Selective Service System Occupational 
Bulletin No. 20, originally issued last 





fall, contains a list of occupations in 
the food processing industry essential 
to the war effort and which are eligible 
for occupational deferment, This list 
was recently revised, and the following 
occupations, some of which were included 
at the request of the Millers National 
Federation, have been added: traffic 
manager; stationary or powerhouse en- 
gineer; grain elevator operator, super- 
vising; and grist miller. 
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RELEASE OF CCC CORN 
FOR FEED AUTHORIZED 


Chicago Office Will Sell Government 
Corn at Ceilings to Feed Manu- 
facturers and Feeders 








Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago regional 
office of the CCC has been authorized by 
Washington to start selling corn to 
processors, feed manufacturers and feed- 
ers at ceiling prices. Each sale, how- 
ever, must be limited to a seven days’ 
supply. 

The grain is being released at the re- 
quest of Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard, and is the result of holding the 
permanent corn ceilings at $1.02 bu for 
No. 2 yellow at Chicago. The trade had 
been led to believe that ceiling prices in 
the permanent order would be about 8c 
bu above those in the temporary order. 
Opinion virtually is unanimous that the 
present ceilings will not relieve the 
scarcity of corn in commercial channels. 

The CCC authorization to release 
stocks of government owned corn in- 
volves about 30,000,000 bus, but it is 
said that probably not more than 15,- 
000,000 bus could be released at once. 
Difficulty in moving the entire 30,000,000 
bus available lies in the fact that most 
of this corn is in bins in the country. 
Car shortages and labor difficulties will 
require some 10 days for CCC corn to 
reach a processor whose supply is gone, 
it was said. 

CCC is empowered to sell any of its 
owned commodities for feed at not less 
than 85% of corn parity. In this in- 
stance, CCC will be selling at the new 
corn ceiling imposed by the Office of 
Price Administration, or $1.02 for No. 2 
yellow at Chicago. This is corn parity 
less AAA soil conservation payments, 
but not less than 85% of parity. 

As the ceilings reflect the same levels 
in effect under the temporary corn order 
it replaces, officials expected little change 
in CCC sale prices. 
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CHESTER DAVIS OFFERED 
CIVILIAN ECONOMY POST 


Wasuinoton, D. C—WPB is expected 
to announce the creation of a new Office 
of Civilian Economy, and the job of 
chief has been offered to Chester Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
at St. Louis, according to a report cir- 
culated here. Mr. Davis was said to 
have been approached about the job but 
has not yet accepted. The St. Louis 
post pays around $20,000 a year, and 
the top salary he could be paid at WPB 
is $8,000. An effort is being made to 
arrange a leave of absence for him at the 
St. Louis post. Mr. Davis was one of 
the original executives of the war agen- 
cies which grew up in advance of Pearl 
Harbor out of which WPB eventually 
was created. He also was identified with 
AAA under Henry Wallace, and is re- 
garded as a top man on civilian economy. 
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HOUSE PASSES FULMER MEASURE 
AUTHORIZING CCC SALE OF WHEAT 


a 
Feeders Will Buy in Areas Where Corn. Is Scarce and Wheat 
Is Available, But Not Otherwise, CCC 
Officials Believe 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
House on March 15 passed the Fulmer 
bill authorizing the CCC to sell an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 bus of loan wheat for 
feed at full corn parity, with one amend- 
ment, as follows: 

“Provided that in making the regional 
adjustment in the sale price of wheat, 
the minimum price shall not be higher 
in any area than the United States av- 
erage price of corn.” 

The measure was only briefly debated 
with some unsuccessful attempts to fix 
sales at 85% of corn parity, as pro- 
vided in the original authorization under 
which 125,000,000 bus were sold. 

The bill now goes to the Senate with 
prospect of early passage. 

Officials of the CCC are not convinced 
that the Fulmer bill will result in any 
great rush of feeders to buy. 

Where there is a scarcity of corn in 
areas where the feed wheat is available 
it is expected that some sales will be 
made, but the overall picture does not 
look too rosy to the CCC. Farmers are 
expected to hold back on purchases and 
only go to wheat where corn is not pro- 
curable. 

¥ ¥ 
Change in Price for 
Peanuts Asked in Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An amendment 
lifting quotas on production and market- 
ing of peanuts for oil and placing all 
output on a one price system at $1.30 
bu will be sought when the Senate con- 
siders pending legislation authorizing 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to sell an 


additional 100,000,000 bus of wheat for 
feed. 

This was forecast by Chairman Hamp- 
ton P. Fulmer of the House agriculture 
committee, as he prepared to seek House 
approval of the CCC bill. 

Representative Fulmer said he would 
ask southern senators to propose the 
amendment and thus throw the bill into 
conference where he can insist that the 
substantial losses incurred by CCC in 
selling feed wheat are no less of a 
subsidy for livestock states than pro- 
posed support prices for southern state 
diversion of cotton acreage to peanuts 
and soybeans. 

He held the $1.30 price for all peanuts 
essential to assure sufficient plantings for 
oil to augment the critical edible oil sup- 
ply. Current program imposes quotas 
and allows 82c bu for peanuts for oil 
and $1.42 for those sold as nuts. 
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FRANK FARNEN IN BUSINESS 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Frank J. Farnen, 
until recently manager of the MFA 
Grain & Feed Co., has established his 
own brokerage business in the Board 
of Trade Building at Kansas City, to be 
known as Frank J. Farnen & Co. 

Mr. Farner was manager for the MFA 
for more than 18 years. He holds a 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and will broker both grains and 
feed ingredients. While with the MFA he 
was one of the most active corn merchan- 
disers in the market. His company will 
be located at 1035 Board of Trade, and 
will be ready for business about March 22. 





Feed Situation Growing Tighter, 
Department of Agriculture Warns 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture re-emphasized the grow- 
ing seriousness of the feed situation 
March 11, forecasting sufficient supplies 
for most of this year but warning of 
probable shortages in the last quarter and 
in 1944. 

The agency urged farmers in the South 
and Northeast to grow as much feed as 
possible to help offset this probability. 

“With feed prices favorable for live- 
stock production in the corn belt,” the 
department said, “and with livestock 
numbers increasing in this area present 
indications are that less grain will be 
available for shipping to other areas in 
1943-44.” 

Adequacy of feed supplies this year 
and next depends largely on the 1943 
growing season “and the extent to which 
our abundant wheat supplies are made 
available for feeding purposes.” 

Vegetable by-product feed production 
this year will be somewhat larger than 
last, with output of oil seed meal and 
cake 50% above 1942, the agency esti- 
mated. Supplies of these feeds available 
for livestock will be about 45% above 
last year, while output of gluten feed 
should be about the same as in 1942. 


The department estimated consumption 
of various by-product feeds for livestock 
feeding in the current marketing year 
as follows: 

Oil seed meal and cake, 6,585,000 tons; 
gluten feed and meal, 985,000 tons; dis- 
tillers’ dried grains, 380,000 tons; brew- 
ers’ dried grains, 160,000 tons; copra 
meal, 35,000 tons; wheat millfeeds, 5,300,- 
000 tons; rice millfeeds, 145,000 tons, and 
dried beet pulp, 335,000 tons. 

These were more than the 1941-42 mar- 
keting year in all cases except copra 
meal. 

Production of wheat millfeeds is ex- 
pected to be about 12%, or 600,000 tons, 
larger in 1942-43 than in 1941-42. Part 
of this increase will come from increased 
milling of wheat for domestic flour re- 
quirements and for export and a part 
from the milling of wheat into granular 
flour for alcohol. 

Production of brewers’ dried grains 
will be somewhat larger this year than 
last, since breweries have been operating 
at an increased rate and are expected to 
continue to do so at least in the next 
few months. The increased milling of 
rice also is yielding larger production of 
rice millfeeds. Dried beet pulp produc- 
tion is estimated to be up about 15%. 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—(Special)—A 
“monkey-wrench” has been flung into the 
machinery being set up by General Man- 
ager William McArthur of the Wheat 
Flour Millers Export Association to fa- 
cilitate the movement of American flour 
to all South American and Central 
American destinations, and he is attempt- 
ing to which 
threaten to reduce, if not completely 
stop, the flow of cereal products south- 
ward. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has 
just announced operating details of a 


abolish the “gremlins” 


general plan to decentralize certain 
phases of export control for commercial 
shipments of goods to the other American 
republics. Effective June 1, the plan 
affects shipments of flour and _ other 
American goods, which now cannot move 
to the southern destinations without first 
being requested by an agency established 
country. This 
agency, referred to in BEW’s announce- 


within the receiving 
ment, is designated as “country agency,” 
to be appointed by the government of 
of the Latin American nations. 
The “country agency,” in fact, is the buy- 


each 


ing agency, as importers will apply to 
this agency for import certificates cover- 
ing the supplies desired. 

A significant paragraph in BEW’s an- 
nouncement said: “the country agency 
will examine, select and issue import 
recommendations (certificates) for those 
materials which it deems most essential 
for the war effort and the economy of 
The total quantity of im- 
port recommendations will be limited by 


the country. 


the estimates of available supply and 

shipping tonnage.” E 
Provision is made to transmit the im- 

port recommendations to American ex- 
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FLOUR EXPORT PLAN THREATENED 
BY NEW “COUNTRY AGENT” RULING 


ee 
Board of Economic Warfare Sets Up Program Whereby Designated 


“Country Agents” in Latin America Choose Imports—Millers’ 
Export Group Seeks Exemption for Flour 


porters, who will then be eligible for 
an export license, but BEW warns: “The 
Board of Economic Warfare reserves the 
right to reject an application for an 
export license even though accompanied 
by the import recommendation and to 
grant an export license without an im- 
port recommendation when it deems such 
action necessary to the best interests of 
the war effort.” 

The new system does not apply to 
the Caribbean area, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Cuba, nor to the West Indies 
and British possessions. Its effect, how- 
ever, may eventually be reflected in ex- 
ports to these “free” countries, for which 
there is not now adequate shipping space 
allocated to move the flour under order. 
Mr. McArthur has already made his 
allocations of space for shipments under 
permit during April, and is hopeful that 
more shipping space will be available 
for May orders, but is none too sanguine 
of much improvement. 

Right now, the executive of the Flour 
Millers Export Association is attempt- 
ing to convince the governmental agen- 
cies that flour should be excepted from 
the BEW “country agency” order, as ce- 
real products are not regarded as scarce 
material. If Mr. McArthur fails in this 
attempt, he will strive to dovetail the 
export association’s operations into the 
new scheme as best he can. 

Not disposed to criticize BEW’s new 
plan, Mr. McArthur declined any direct 
quotation, but other sources concerned 
with the preseryation of markets in the 
Latin American nations all agreed that 
the scheme would be cumbersome to han- 
dle and would materially slow up move- 
ments of legitimate commerce between 
the two Americas. 





Tied Up Conditions at New York 
Terminals Hinder Flour Trade 


New York, N. Y.—The situation at 
New York City terminals is growing in- 
both 
149th 


Street are embargoed and flour can be 


creasingly serious. At present, 


Brooklyn Eastern District and 
shipped in only where a permit has been 
obtained, a condition that has existed 
for some time at the Brooklyn terminal 
where heavy merchandise shipments for 
the Navy yard and other government 
heavy flour 
storage and insufficient number of floats 
have contributed toward the problem. 

Many flour men have great difficulty in 
getting permits, and since no flour can 
be shipped at point of origin without 
these in hand, some deliveries that are 
urgently needed, are being held up. 
Then when one is received, it may cover 
only one car of 800 to 1,000 sacks, in- 
stead of the two or three smaller units 
which could be divided among different 
flours. 


agencies, labor shortages, 


Flour has also backed up in Jersey rail- 
road yards for lack of floats, and again 
when the flour is loaded on them, it may 
be held at the terminal dock before get- 





ting a place to unload it. These warehouses 
are contract terminals in that the space 
in them is leased to truckmen and all 
railroads terminate there. These truck- 
men may charge a very nominal fee for 
the storage of flour, and the practice is 
a change from former days when the 
larger flour jobbers had their own ware- 
houses and sidings. 

The New York flour trade is much 
concerned over the situation which has 
been bad for many months, but is now 
acutely worse, with expectation of fur- 
ther piers soon being added to those al- 
ready embargoed. 

¥ ¥ 


New York Flour Club 
Discusses Embargo 


New York, N. Y.—Discussion of the 
embargo against four of the principal 
flour distributing centers in this market, 
held at a meeting of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors in the 
Produce Exchange, March 9, resulted in 
the suggestion that tonnage immediately 
be scattered to less active piers or team 


track destinations. All 
urged to do this at once. 

The difficulty, it is said, at the larger 
distributing centers has been caused by 
heavier freight movement, larger sized 
carloads, package changes and_ labor 
Shortage. The association is co-operat- 
ing with the terminal authorities in an 
effort to get this situation straightened 
out satisfactorily. 

Joseph Oliveri, of A. Oliveri & Sons, 
Hoboken, N. J., and John Rappold, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were elected members 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at this meeting. 


shippers are 


Another action taken was changing 
the by-laws of the organization so, that 
the monthly meetings will be held the 
second Thursday, rather than the second 
Tuesday, of each month. This was done 
to accommodate the many jobbers who 
have recently joined the association. 
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Planning Nation’s 
Meals Will Be 
Food Experts’ Task 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. R. C. Sher- 
wood, nutritionist at General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, who was chosen recently as 
assistant chief of the food requirements 
branch of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be directly under Dr. Russell 
Wilder, head of the food requirements 
branch. 

To these two men has fallen the job 
of planning the meals of a nation during 
a war in which food is playing a vital 
part. They are now calling together the 
country’s outstanding food specialists to 
serve with them in Washington, for the 
duration of the wartime food crisis. The 
food requirements branch is to be or- 
ganized into five sections, each to be 
headed by an outstanding scientist. The 
work of these divisions will be to keep 
Dr. Wilder and Dr. Sherwood informed 
as to food needs of this country, and the 
best means of satisfying those needs. 

The five divisions are as follows: 

1. A division of food requirements and 
supplies. This will be headed by Dr. 
William C. Ockey. 

2. <A division of material and child 
needs. It will be headed by Dr. Sarah 
Dietrich. 

3. A division of war industry workers’ 
needs, head yet to be selected. 

4. <A division of nutritional develop- 
ment, head yet to be selected. 

5. <A division of hospital and invalid 
needs, head yet to be selected. 

Administering these divisions, however, 
will be only a part of their job. The 
main job of Dr. Wilder and Dr. Sher- 
wood is to feed the American civilian 
population to keep the home front strong. 
It is their decisions which will determine 
what food goes to each of the three big 
food claimants—the armed forces, the 
lend-lease administration and the civilian 
public. 
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BREAD BAKING DEMONSTRATION 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., Miss Alma 
Swenson, midwestern representative, gave 
three demonstrations before a total of 
375 wives of workers in industrial plants 
of the city. “Many of these women bake 
their own bread and were much interest- 
ed in the methods we show of baking 
yeast breads and quick breads,” Miss 
Swenson said. 
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CEREAL MEN DISCUSS 
FUTURE PROGRAM PLAN 


Breakfast Food Industry Advisory Com. 
mittee Confers With Government 
Officials About Demand 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The initial meet- 
ing of the breakfast food industry ad- 
visory committee was held March 16 in 
the Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing. Discussions were concerned chiefly 
with developing a program for possible 
future demands made on the cereal man- 
ufacturers for additional products due 
to the rationing of other foodstuffs. 

Present at the meeting were the fol- 
lowing members: Walter R. Barry, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; W. H. Vanderploeg, Kel- 
logg Co; Charles P. Montgomery, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co; E. D. Shumway, 
Quaker Oats Co; Herman Bowmar, Ral- 
ston Purina Co; Max Muller, Miller 
Cereal Co., Omaha; J. L. Cooper, Na- 
tional Oats Co; George B. Wendell, 
Wheatena Corp. and Arthur P. Herold, 
Albers Milling Co. 

Government officials who 
with the breakfast cereal men included: 
Cyrus S. Kaufman, acting head of the 
mill products branch of FDA; Dr. R. 
C. Sherwood, representing Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, of the civilian food require- 
ments branch; Dr. Harold F. Hollands, 
of the grains and cereals section of Dr. 
Wilder’s organization, and staff mem- 
bers. 

Using WPB’s controlled 
plans as a pattern, industry members 
were told of the hope of FDA to estab- 
lish a comprehensive program on ob- 
taining plant machinery, packaging ma- 
terial and packaging machinery equip- 
ment, grains and ingredients required by 
the industry to maintain a steady flow 
of foodstuffs to the armed forces and 
the civilian population. Consideration 
also was given to the possibility of de- 
veloping special products, over and above 
the present lines of the industry, to 
meet the necessity for furnishing more 
proteins and nutrients to industrial and 
military groups. 


conferred 


materials 
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FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS SHOWS 
SLIGHT EARNINGS DECLINE 


The annual report of Federal Bake 
Shops, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, shows net 
income available for stockholders after 
taxes of $225,469, for 1942, compared with 
$237,908 in the preceding year. Siles 
for the year were 22% greater, amount- 
ing to $5,232,759. There was a gain of 
62% in net income before taxes, which 
amounted to $663,079. 

Inventories of raw materials and sup- 
plies increased $175,967, representing 
both higher prices and a larger volume 
carried to safeguard production in the 
face of curtailed delivery service. 

Commenting on the year’s operations, 
President Maurice Hemsing said in part: 
“Many more of our employees were taken 
into the armed services. Their places 
were filled with inexperienced hel) 
Training of women bakers has now le- 
come a major task. Under our com- 
pany’s established incentive plans, cor- 
pensation to employees increased in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of living, 
but the company’s total payroll amounted 





‘to only 27.6% of sales, as compared with 


27.8% in 1941. 
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FLOUR THIN SLOP MAY 
* YIELD FEED PROTEIN 


Department of Agriculture Working on 
Problem of Byproduct From 
War Alcohol Plants 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Recovery of pro- 
tein ingredients for livestock feeds from 
resultant thin slops of granular wheat 
fours being used in alcohol plants will 
be contingent upon the ability of re- 
search chemists at the Department of 
Agriculture, the chemical division of 
WPB has announced. Experience in 
handling thin slops from granular wheat 
consistencies is limited and no time limit 
can be placed on the results which gov- 
ernment officials hope to attain, it was 
said. 

Protein recovery from a thin slop 
wheat base may be obtained either by 
chemical technique or by nonthermal 
physical treatment. Heat treatment can- 
not be utilized now owing to the short- 
age of evaporators. 

In developing a new technology in han- 


<> 


dling these slops, the problem is largely 
one of precipitating amino acids which 
are found in colloidal form in the thin 
slop. Department of Agriculture officials 
feel that the quickest results can be ob- 
tained from chemical technique, but they 
say it is obviously impossible to name 
any date when a practical operation can 
be evolved. Government officials say that 
from an alcohol output of 36,000,000 gals 
there will be approximately 75,000 tons 
of thin slop to be handled. 

Selection of sites for five new alcohol 
plants to operate on grain was an- 
nounced, March 4, by the WPB chemical 
division. The sites are at Carrollville, 
Wis; Dubuque and Keokuk, Iowa; Moline 
and Peoria, Ill. Plants on these sites 
are designed to produce a minimum of 
36,000,000 gals per year on a basis of 
recovery of feed values for livestock. 

WPB said the minimum output from 
the plants on these new sites will bring 
the country’s alcohol production to a 
point where all projected requirements 
can be supplied, including the heavy de- 
mands for synthetic rubber. 





Rationing of Meat, itutter, 
Cheese, Ordered by Wickard 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rationing of all 
meats, butter and other edible fats and 
oils, cheese and canned fish by April 1 
was ordered March 11 by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard. 

He estimated that the meat ration “will 
be in the neighborhood of 2 lbs, more 
or less,” a week. 

This does not include meat eaten in 
restaurants where ration coupons will not 
be necessary. 

It was indicated that meat, cheese, 
butter, canned fish and edible oils all 
would be lumped together as one group 
of foods purchasable by using the red 
stamps in the No, 2 ration book. 

This would mean some persons could 
purchase more than 2 lbs of meat by 
holding down on butter purchases, for 
instance. 

Point allowances are expected to be 
large enough to permit purchase of 2 lbs 
of meat a week plus some of all the other 
foods. 

Types of meat bought also may affect 
the amount allowed. Under the point 
system, steaks probably will cost more 
coupon points a pound than hamburger 
or spareribs, for instance. 


Meat rationing will apply to all prod- 
ucts of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs and 
swine, including not only the ordinary 
cuts but also the so-called variety meats 
such as liver, heart and sweetbreads. 
These meats will be included whether 
purchased fresh, frozen, cured, smoked or 
canned. 

For the next nine months, Secretary 
Wickard estimated, these amounts of fats 
and oils will be available per person: 

Butter, 11 Ibs; shortening, 6.7 Ibs; lard, 
8.9 lbs; margarine, 2.9 Ibs (oil content). 
In addition, consumers will be getting 
about 3.5 lbs of fats and oils in the form 
of salad dressings and bakery products, 
and officials figured that this is the 
equivalent of an annual consumption of 
46 lbs a person, compared with 50 lbs 
last year. 

Secretary Wickard estimated that the 
amount of cheese available will be 1.4 lbs 
a person for the next three months, but 
since many people do not eat much cheese, 
the people who like it probably can have 
a larger amount. Last year’s cheese 
consumption was 6.5 lbs a person and 
this year’s may be around 5.7 lbs. The 
cheese figures do not count cottage, pot 





Lake Grain Shipment Ban Lifted 


Wasuincton, D. C.—All restrictions 
on the use of Great Lakes vessels for 
the movement of grain in the first month 
of navigation, now expected to begin 
about April 1, were liffed March 11 as 
government officials forecast substantial- 
ly increased shipments of grain on the 
lakes this season. 

Grain and other commodities probably 
will not be given the free movement 
authority past May 1 and will return to 
the permit system in effect at end of 
Navigation last year on that date unless 
conditions permit extension of the March 
11 action. 

“The spring breakup is being post- 
Poned by the coldest March weather in 
53 years and prospect is not hopeful for 


an early opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes as result of continued freez- 
ing weather. 

Ice condition at lower lakes is re- 
ported the worst in many years. Ice 
breakers expected to have gone into op- 
eration last week, await further thaws 
before going into action. 

In Whitefish Bay, eastern end of 
Lake Superior, ice thickness is reported 
varying from one to four feet and in St. 
Mary’s River 20 inches thick. Solid ice 
remains in the Duluth-Superior harbor 
with some spots reaching a depth of 
42 inches.. Outside in the lake the field 
extends beyond vision. Only extremely 
warm weather and heavy winds will help 
to break up the present tight ice situa- 
tion before early April. 
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FDA in Market for Large Amount 
of Flour; Grain Products Wanted 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration is expected to 
purchase 51,020 bbls of enriched hard 
wheat flour before midnight, March 16, 
for delivery to the eastern seaboard by 
March 25. Invitations also went for- 
ward March 16 for offers on 10,880 
bbls of enriched hard wheat flour for 
export purposes. All offers must be 
received by the Grain Products Branch, 
FDA, not later than March 22. Packag- 
ing specifications call for new bags, with 
each package containing 11014 lbs net 
weight and manufactured from 37-inch 
2-yard drill cloth. 

The announced intention of purchases 
comes on the heels of exceptionally large 
takings by the FDA during the past 


two weeks. On March 1, government 
purchases amounted to 342,873 bbls. A 
special purchase on the same date totaled 
17,857 bbls. 

On March 8 five mills shared in pur- 
chases of 86,734 bbls of hard wheat en- 
riched flour. Also included in recent 
FDA purchases were large amounts of 
hard wheat clears, all purpose family 
flour and cake and pastry flours. 

Other grain products purchases con- 
templated by the FDA include: 6,720,000 
lbs of farina on March 16; 6,720,000 Ibs 
of pearl barley cereal, same date; 44,- 
800,000 Ibs of soya flour, for March 17 
purchase; 44,800,000 Ibs of soya grits, 
same date; and 6,720,000 lbs of cracked 
wheat, for March 16 purchase. 





or baker’s cheese, which apparently will 
not be rationed. 

Secretary Wickard’s promise of about 
2 Ibs of meat a week—2¥, lbs if you 
count restaurant and farm-consumed 
meat—was for April, May and June. 

¥ ¥ 


Butter Rationing 
and Flour Use 


“Now that butter is to be rationed 
in the near future,” the Chicago office 
of the Millers National Federation states 
in a bulletin to members, “it is pertinent 
to consider whether this action will have 
an adverse effect upon flour consumption. 
A few months ago, when butter ration- 
ing was first proposed seriously, the 
opinion was expressed by several lead- 
ing millers that reducing the size of one 
member of the good old team of ‘bread 


and butter’ would inevitably result in 
cutting down the other member. 

“We are not so sure that such a view 
is now correct. The rationing of sugar, 
canned goods, meat, cheese and butter, 
with the probability of other foods to 
be added to the list of those under re- 
striction, cereal goods of all 
kinds increasingly conspicuous in the 
class of foods freely The 
great increase in flour consumption the 
past three months leads us to believe that 
the consuming public started in earnest 
several months ago to use more bread, 
rolls, biscuits, ete., than has been the 
case for years, and that the substitution 
of these products for other foods is al- 
ready well under way. Of course, re- 
striction in butter use won’t encourage 
the eating of wheat products, but we are 
inclined to doubt whether it will really 
do as much harm as was thought a few 
months ago.” 


makes 


available. 





GRAIN STORAGE RATES 
BOOSTED IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Maximum charges 
for storage of grain in Washington and 
Oregon were increased March 15 by the 
Office of Price Administration to bring 
them in line with charges in other parts 
of the country and relieve a_ serious 
hardship on warehousemen. Increases 
will amount to approximately %,¢ bu a 
month. Pricing basis for storage of 
grain in the two states also was changed 
from a weight or tonnage to a volume 
or bushel basis. Amendment No. 131 to 
supplementary regulation No. 14, effec- 
tive March 20, does not affect storage 
of grain for the government. 
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ARMY EXPORT FLOUR MUST 
NOW INCLUDE RIBOFLAVIN 


Cuicaso, Iru.—Flour for export for 
army use in the future must include 
riboflavin, according to an order issued 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps re- 
cently. Flour for use by the army in 
the United States will remain as hereto- 
fore. The change in export standards 
becomes effective on all new contracts. 
The order specifies that: “Mills that will 
pack for export on all future army busi- 
ness will include riboflavin (B,) to the 
extent of not less than 1.2 milligrams and 
not more than 1.8 milligrams per pound 
of flour.” 





3% FREIGHT TAX ADDED TO 
FEED CEILING, OPA SAYS 


No amendment to the millfeed regula- 
tion will be issued, but the OPA has 
announced a ruling that the 3% trans- 
portation tax can be added to the amount 
of the transportation in calculating de- 
livered price ceilings. As in the case of 
flour, however, the addition can be made 
only where the millfeed delivered price 
ceiling is calculated on a base price plus 
transportation to the destination, and 
cannot be added in those cases in which 
the millfeed price ceiling is a 
figure for a specific area. 


fixed 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
OF FLOUR TO U. K. LARGE 


Winnirec, Man.—(Special)—Export 
flour sales by Canadian mills, March 16, 
were the equivalent of 3,000,000 bus of 
wheat. The United Kingdom was re- 
ported to be the buyer. Wheat sales to 
the U. K. also totaled 1,000,000 bus. 
Switzerland, Portugal and Ireland were 





reported inquiring for wheat. 


vv 

Winnipeg, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week ex- 
ceeded 7,500,000 bus, including 3,000,000 
bus as flour. The flour and 3,000,000 
bus of wheat went to the United King- 
dom, the remainder to Eire and another 
neutral, presumably Portugal. 
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FLOUR BUYERS TAKING ESSENTIAL 
NEEDS ONLY AS PRICES LOSE EDGE 


en 
Trade Well Supplied With Flour—Bookings Unusually High— 


Mills Continue to Operate at Record Pace— 
Production Gains Slightly 


Fading wheat prices have taken the 
zing out of the flour market as buyers 
and sellers alike have withdrawn to the 
Both 
bakers and the family flour trade are 


sidelines to await developments. 


well supplied, unusually so for this time 
of the year, and 
quently are entering the 
market for re- 
placement only. 
Millers are operating their 


conse- 


current 
needs 


plants at unusually high 
levels with heavy bookings 
from the regular trade piling up and 
the government taking 





large amounts 
for export and lend-lease purposes. 

At Minneapolis last week sales dropped 
off, with the lull particularly noticeable 
with the government out of the picture. 
However, inquiry was surprisingly good 
considering the heavy backlog of orders. 
Sales for the period amounted to 45% 
of capacity, compared with 200% in the 
week preceding and 76% in the similar 
period a year ago. 

Buyers were merely filling in their 
hookings, mills in the Southwest reported, 
after a week of light sales. Operations, 
Sales for the 
week totaled 50% of capacity as against 
131% in the previous week and 92% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Small 
bakers were buying, but larger users 


however, continue good. 


At Buffalo sales were light. 


Elsewhere 
throughout the East, business was spotty, 


were showing little interest. 


although a flurry of bakery business de- 
veloped in the New York market. Other 
centers found little if any new business. 

A fairly active demand was noted at 
Chicago, with sales confined to small and 


moderate sized lots. Soft wheat millers 


again declared that business was impos- 
sible pending the imposition of a soft 
The boost in the flour 
top recently may have done some good, 
they claim, but so far it’s not apparent. 
On the west coast, mills were keeping 
busy on old orders and government con- 


wheat ceiling. 


tracts. Very few new bookings were 
made, but mills were not pressing for 
business. 
ment contracts and with shipping in- 
structions slow in coming through, stor- 
age is getting to be a serious problem. 

Clears are very scarce and _ strong. 
There is little to offer. 

Export trade is routine with satisfac- 
tion of demand dependent on shipping 
conditions. Pacific Northwest millers are 
looking for an increase in trade with 
the export subsidy boosted to $2 bbl. 


Many mills have large govern- 


PRODUCTION A LITTLE HIGHER 

Flour production gained slightly dur- 
ing the past week, with total output of 
the mills reporting to Tne Norruwesr- 
erN Miter, accounting for 65% of the 
nation’s output, amounting to 1,617,259 
bbls, compared with 1,600,974 in the 
week preceding and 1,287,904 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago, Two years 
ago the figure was 1,334,524 bbls and 
three years ago 1,257,913. Compared 
with the previous week, the Northwest 
milled 10,000 bbls more, Buffalo 4,000, 
the eastern division of the central west 
1,000 and the North Pacific Coast 17,000. 
In the Southwest, a 15,000-bbl decrease 
was reported, with output off 1,000 bbls 
in the western division of the central 
west. The Southeast was unchanged. 
Complete details of production by vari- 
ous sections can be found in the table on 
the page opposite. 





TIGHT FEED SITUATION SHOWS NO 
SIGN OF LOOSENING 


—p~—— 
Increased Supply of Most By-Product Feeds Fails to Fully Meet 
Demand—Late Winter Weather Increases Feeding 
Needs in Northern Areas 


A strong demand remains for every- 
thing in the feed line, and although the 
output of most by-product feeds con- 
tinues of record proportions it fails to 
fully meet the demand which prevails. 
Trade in most items is at a standstill 
since manufactur- 
ers are sold up and 
not in a position to 
make fresh offerings 
at this time. Win- 
try weather condi- 
tions have held on much later than usual 
this season, which has increased feeding 
needs in the northern areas. Reflecting 
slightly higher prices of millfeeds, lin- 
seed meal, and hominy feed, the index 
number of feed prices was up slightly 
to 176, compared with 175.6 for the 
previous week and 166.7 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Millfeed production for the week was 
calculated at about 91,200 tons compared 
with 91,900 tons for the previous week 
and 82,600 tons for the corresponding 





week last year. Millfeed prices at Min- 
neapolis are firmly frozen against ceiling 
levels and with the exception of occa- 
sional lots of bran little is available. 
Mills claim to be well booked ahead, but 
are apparently inclined to hold back a 
rather generous tonnage for mixed car 
needs. 

Millfeed markets at Chicago also are 
in a very tight position as an excellent 
demand prevails for the limited offerings. 
Prices are quoted at the full ceiling 
levels. 

There is also no improvement in the 
extremely tight situation at Kansas City 
with prices at ceiling levels and buying 
interest urgent. Shortage of supplies 
for immediate delivery is reflected in an 
increased demand for the deferred ship- 
ments and a large volume of trading is 
reported for July to September delivery 
at full ceiling prices. 

Buffalo wheat millfeeds are firm with 
offerings light and prices mostly at job- 
bers’ ceilings. Local mills sold a few 


cars at mill ceiling prices, but offerings 
from this source were relatively light 
since large percentage of output is going 
to feed ‘manufacturers, Offerings by 
jobbers are still fairly liberal. Deliv- 
ered prices are slightly higher as a re- 
sult of the authorization by the OPA for 
the inclusion of the 3% war tax on 
freight charges in transportation costs 
when sold on f.o.b. base point basis. 
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PRIORITY SYSTEM FOR U. S. 
FOOD PURCHASES SET UP 


Wasuincton, D. 
foods 





C.—Priorities on 
for governmental agencies and 
essential civilian users are provided for 
in Food Distribution Regulation No. 1, 
issued by Secretary Claude R. Wickard. 

The regulation, which will be adminis- 
tered by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, transfers to the Department of 
Agriculture from the War Production 
Board authority to issue priorities on 
foods. Effective March 6, it supersedes 
WPB Priorities Regulation No. 1 in so 
far as that regulation refers to foods. 

Purpose of the regulation, generally, 
is as follows: 

1. To enable governmental agencies, 
such as the armed forces and lend-lease, 
to obtain food supplies promptly when 
needed; and, 

2. To place the Department of Agri- 
culture in a position to cause delivery of 
food to be made to meet emergency 
situations for certain essential civilian 
users, such as crews on ships not under 
Maritime Commission control and other 
categories, where the time element in pro- 
curing food is of utmost importance. 

The regulation sets up priorities rat- 
ings ranging from FR1, the highest, to 
FR1O. 

Food orders issued by any of the gov- 
ernmental agencies listed in No. 1 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, War Ship- 
ping Administration and lend-lease) ex- 
cept orders issued for rationed or “set- 
aside” foods, get automatic FR10 pri- 
ority ratings. 

All other ratings must be approved 
by Food Distribution Director Roy F. 
Hendrickson. In this category are all 





FLOUR EXPORT SUBSIDY 
ADVANCED TO $2 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States export flour subsidy rate from 
all United States ports to South 
American countries was advanced 
March 11 to $2 bbl, effective until 
2 p. m. March 18. 

The new rate is considerably high- 
er than any subsidy ever posted by 
the government, having jumped from 
$1.75 bbl. Since last July the rate 
held at $1.25, but early this year 
the subsidy was raised to $1.60 and 
finally to $1.75. 

Pacific Northwest millers report 
that with export business restricted 
to Central and South America busi- 
ness more than ever depends upon 
the shipping space available. The 
trade looked for some pickup in 
sales as a result of the subsidy boost, 
although currently sales are only 
moderate. 

No change was reported in the 
wheat export subsidy which remains 
at 25c¢ bu. 
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orders of government agencies for ra- 
tioned and “set-aside” foods and all re. 
quests of essential civilian agencies for 
priorities. 

“Priorities for essential civilian users 
of food will be used only as a last resort 
in an emergency and only after all other 
means to procure food have been ex- 
hausted,” Mr. Hendrickson stressed. 

Furthermore, priorities will not be 
issued essential civilian users on rationed 
foods without concurrence of the Office 
of Price Administration. This will es- 
tablish a reasonable method of assuring 
proper co-ordination of rationing plans 
and food distribution. 
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DEMAND STILL STRONG 
FOR BRAN, SHORTS 


Shorts Tighter Than Bran, But Both 
Hard to Find—Cling to 
Ceiling Levels 


Both bran and shorts cling to the ceil- 
ing for almost all months as demand 
continues strong and sellers are holding 
on to what supplies they have for their 
own trade. Shorts is tighter than bran, 
but both are hard to find. Trading is 
light. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St, Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 15: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 

MEATOR cies vessoes 39.00 39.80 39.80 
MOE ke 0 0-000:040008 39.00 39.80 39.80 
eves 39.80 39.80 39.80 

.. 39.00 39.80 39.80 
. 39.00 ease seen 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 15 : 








Bran Shorts 
64009oss000e be Ceneese ee 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
36.20 36.30 
crea 36.30 
All quotations bid, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Ww. C. FOLLIOTT DEAD 
Winnieecc, Man.—Prominent in_ the 


grain trade of western Canada for many 
years and internationally known, W. C. 
(Charlie) Folliott, commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, died in hospital 
here March 13. He had been ill for 
several weeks. 

In 1938 Mr. Folliott was appointed to 
the Canadian Wheat Board to succeed 
Dean A. M. Shaw, who had retired as 
commissioner. 
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CCC Asks Immediate 
Reports on Millfeed 


Indemnity Claims 
Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special) —The 
Commodity Credit Corp. shortly will call 
on regional offices to report definitely 
by the end of this week on the millfeed 
payments which may be due under the 
price support program. 
Indications have been 
official circles here that few 
will be made for payments during the 
first two periods, but Washington wants 
to have the information at hand to <eter- 
mine the price support for future periods. 
CCC officials again cautioned that 
millers definitely should select the mar 
ket at which they base their claims, and 
thus avoid. further confusion in the 


received in 
req! iests 


program. 
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LOWER PRICES APPEAR 
IN SLOW WHEAT TRADE 


Market Becomes Quiet and Declines 
Following Recent Advances— 
Cold Wave Hits Wh-at Belt 


Wheat prices are easier as recent ad- 
vances brought out increased country 
selling of wheat and with flour business 
quieter mill demand became less active. 

News from Washington indicates that 
bills to revive parity upward and to raise 
ceiling prices to full 
parity levels would 
probably be deferred 
to a later date due 
to other important 
measures. An atti- 
tude of uncertainty prevails as trade in- 
terests study the recently announced ra- 
tioning of meats, cheese, butter and fats, 
and also the rather discouraging war 
news from Russia. The extension of the 
lend-lease program to June 30, 1944, as 
almost unanimously approved will insure 
a continued flow of foodstuffs to the 
allies and occupied countries and will 
result in large purchases of agricultural 
commodities and supplies, and _ should, 
according to trade interpretations, prove 
a price strengthening influence. 





While unprecedentedly low tempera- 
tures for the season occurred in the win- 
ter wheat belt, much of the northern and 
western portions was protected by a 
snow blanket. In the southern Ohio 
Valley winter grain crops are showing 
considerable injury from frequent lift- 
ing freezes with some deterioration evi- 
dent; condition ranges from poor to 
very good. In the southwestern belt 
progress of wheat was slow because of 
cold weather, but some precipitation was 
favorable. Subzero temperatures were 
general as far south as Kansas, but 
wheat was largely protected in that 
state and apparently little harm resulted 
except in some localities where the snow 
was blown off. There was fairly good 
snow protection in Nebraska. 
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TRADE-MARKS PERMITTED 
ON LEND-LEASE PACKAGES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Unless otherwise 
announced, trade-marks may appear on 
lend-lease packages. 

The Flour Millers Export Association 
and the Millers National Federation 
asked the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration to indicate a policy with respect 
to the use of the manufacturer’s name 
and trade-mark on flour purchased for 
lend-lease. 

The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion has stated that it invites offers on 
commodities on the basis of specifications 
in the announcements .and not by a 
Manufacturer’s brand. The announce- 
ments do require that packages and out- 
side containers be marked with the name 
and address of the vendor, contract 
number, net weight and description of 
the contents, and sometimes additional 
markings requested by the recipient gov- 
etament or agency. In the absence of 
any prohibition by the recipient, there 
will be no objection on the part of the 
Food Distribution Administration to the 
appearance on the containers of other 
markings including the manufacturer’s 
brand or trade-mark. In the event that 
any country or agency requesting sup- 
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plies from the Food Distribution Admin- 
that 
brands or trade-marks or the names of 


istration desires manufacturers’ 
vendors be omitted from the containers, 
it will be so stated in the announcement. 
that the 


such additional markings it should be 


In the event miller adds 
understood that the cost of the additional 
markings will be at the vendor’s expense 
and the responsibility of compliance with 
the requirements of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act would also rest 
with the vendor. 
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BAG MAKERS CONTINUE 
HUNT FOR MATERIALS 


<< 





Customers Step Up Demands—Use of 
Some Paper Bags Proposed— 
Cotton Markets Sluggish 


New York, N. Y.—Manufacturers of 
bags for flour, potatoes and many other 
foodstuffs anxiously continue their at- 
tempts to get materials as customers 
stepped up their demands. Both cotton 
and burlap are difficult, and almost im- 
possible, to obtain not only for quick 
shipment but even for future delivery as 
the bulk of burlap arrivals are taken by 
the government through the Army En- 
gineers Corps, leaving little for civilian 
channels. This has turned attention pri- 
marily to cottons but they have not been 
offered with the added freedom that was 
anticipated when the WPB priority can- 
cellations on cotton gray goods construc- 
tions were recently made. 

An experiment made last year in Idaho 
on the use of paper bags for wool is re- 
ported satisfactory, and M. C. Claar, 
secretary of the wool growers association, 
indicates that some 600,000 of the paper 
mesh bags will be used this year instead 
of burlap in the entire United States. 
He says they are more economical and 
do the job well. 

Cotton are 
a nervous undertone. 


markets sluggish with 
Members of the 
Cotton Exchange through an all-industry 
committee, presented recommendations 
to Senator Bankhead last month, 
but his reply showed he was not in ac- 
cord with them, and that he hoped the 
exchange would bring about certain 
changes in its contract that would, in 
his opinion, make it more in the general 
interest of farmers, merchants and mills. 
Executives of the exchange are reported 
to be working toward his ideas, but this 
will take both time and effort. A report 
that more of the CCC’s cotton holdings 
would be released also has had an un- 
steadying effect. 

The War Production Board has or- 
dered the cotton textile industry to sim- 
plify constructions of certain fabrics with 
the hope of increasing the production 
of textiles 230,000,000 yards annually. 
Durable and staple fabrics are _ the 
chief ones affected, and the filling count 
is lowered. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.73 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.09 as compared with 
16.37 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous March 14, March15, March 16, 





March 13, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

PD. Skee cds 2 bd.005 wabense *366,900 356,105 290,819 271,842 267,271 
nw, MUP CUCCTTUCELT UCT ENOTES 583,091 598,562 489,249 497,245 438,774 
Buffalo 255,518 251,126 203,327 207,196 181,774 
Central West—Eas *151,708 150,270 86,506 126,261 126,350 
pf ee ae 69,485 70,859 44,865 64,829 59,576 
RE eee *24,395 24,749 30,260 33,353 31,835 
North Pacific Coast ............ 166,162 149,303 142,878 133,798 152,333 
EE No a5 06 kno 4% 00440R RS 1,617,259 1,600,974 1,287,904 1,334,524 1,257,913 


*Partly estimated. 


Crop-year production 














--————— Percentage of activity r July 1 to 
March 13, Previous March 14, March 15, March 16, March 13, March 14, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 68 64 51 48 47 12,945,871 11,912,940 
Southwest ....... 82 85 69 70 63 20,970,561 19,144,886 
ROUEEONO. cccccccese 86 85 69 70 62 8,009,534 7,402,353 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 84 82 62 67 72 4,987,224 4,328,748 
Western Div. .. 59 60 38 55 51 2,606,721 2,093,379 
BOWMEMORSt 3 .ccvcce 67 68 46 62 59 915,273 692,513 
N. Pacific Coast.. 96 89 70 64 70 4,788,323 4,496,562 
TOCAIs .cvevs 79 78 62 63 59 55,228,592 50,071,381 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis__— tivity Weekly Flour Pct 
March 7-13 ...... 363,180 87 capacity output. of ac- 
Previous week 356,719 86 bbls bbls tivity 
one aoe teases ae a tapes HM March 7-13 ...... 376,950 225,600 60 
ie mona hl h lg gatg adh 74 «Previous week 376,950 217,297 58 
7 ing sod bball dea aa 73 dear ago ....... 376,950 196,012 52 
CMN-YOAr AVETAGE ...cccccccssreses Two years ago... 389,550 177,406 46 
Kansas City A ag ORF BVOTRME 6c ccccccvrceeseve 7 
‘- on - WRFORE BVOTERO «ccc civseesseces ° 
March 7-13 ...... 180,000 136,676 76 > th ae a nei mn eiihon 
Previous week 180,000 153.669 85 waa, for current week was partly 
ee ee 180,000 110,690 61 ; , 
Two years ago... 180,000 128,408 71 Minneapolis 
PEVOsVORE GVOTOMS 6 cé:ccrcerccescaes 72 - 
TOR-VOAF GVGTERS 4c ccevecesrvcavses 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
Starch 9-12 ...... 56,700 37,319 66 March 7-13 ...... 162,900 141,300 87 
Previous week 56,700 42,887 36 06 Seevhous week .. 200,009 126,008 4 
Year ago ....... 56,700 37,836 67 «= XOAF AGO ....+.. 269,809 ripe od o 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,283 ca «= Ewo years ago... 179,100 94,436 44 
PAVO*FORE RVGTODS 6-006 66ccesevcces 55 
Salina TOMsVORE BVOTERS oacccccccccececss 49 
BEAVER TES 2006 ce 56,100 45,916 82 —— — 
Previous week 56,100 45,287 81 CSNERAL, Waste 
Tene GHG vs008<% 56,100 46,300 83 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 41,905 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 7-13 ...... 94,800 93,016 98 
Previous week 94,800 77,684 82 
TOOF GRO csesces 130,800 73,427 56 
Two years ago... 135,600 70,897 52 
Five-year AVeCTaAge ....seseseseeeees 67 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... ccccccsccsces 61 

Portland District 

March 7-13 .. «0 73,200 73,146 100 
Previous week 73,200 71,619 98 
TORS GOO or cvces 73,400 69,451 95 
Two years ago... 74,600 62,901 84 
Fiv@-year AVETABO ....ccccccccccsce 81 
TOUR+FORE GVOTRRE occvecevisecvices 79 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 7-13 ...... 36,400 24,395 67 
Previous week 36,400 24,749 68 
TORP ASO wccesee 64,890 30,260 46 
Two years ago... 53,400 33,353 62 
Five-year A@VeCrage ...ccerrccesecees 62 
TON-VOAF GQVETARS 2cccrccvcecverscece 63 


Production for current week is estimated. 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ...... 181,610 151,708 84 
Previous week 181,640 150,270 82 
FOOT BHO sesoccs 138,690 86,506 62 
Two years ago... 187,620 126,261 67 
Five-year average .......266.% seeces 68 
TOMN<FORF BVETEATS 2. cccsccesecscse ° 67 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated, 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ...... 117,600 69,485 59 

Previous week 117,600 70,859 60 

YOAP BBO .cceoce 117,600 44,865 38 

Two years ago... 117,600 64,829 55 

DIVO<HEG? BVOGRRS 6c icceccecveccees 51 

TON-YOOF AVETAGE ..cccscccessccces 53 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ...... 294,600 255,518 86 

Previous week 294,600 251,126 85 

Teer Ge. we ccess 294,600 203,327 69 

Two years ago... 289,800 207,196 70 

Five-year A@VErAGE .....secsecsccces 71 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

March 7-13 ..... 27,446 996,049 14,600 
Previous week 28,007 14,181 
Two weeks ago.. 27,746 14,406 
1943 ccccceseee 38,039 902,617 11,293 
BOSE cccceccveve 23,257 842,591 10,295 
S980 5004.65 escee 20,534 840,768 10,246 
BORD ccccporecce 21,786 819,653 11,021 
Five-yr. average 23,208 880,335 11,491 


c— Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


-—Buffalo— -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





506,482 9,582 302,994 51,628 1,805,525 
9,417 51,605 
9,714 51,866 
461,911 7,625 278,961 41,947 1,643,489 
409,277 7,770 271,381 
425,019 6,817 267,109 
430,472 6,820 281,290 a 
446,632 7,723 280,347 42,422 1,607,315 
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Southwest’s Need for Moisture 
Increases as Winds Persist 
By C. C. Isely 


Rain, soon, is the 


the southwestern plains area if the offi- 


requirement of 
cial demand for production of wheat 
for war food is to be met. 

March is persisting in dry weather 
and in extreme windiness both of which 
prevailed in February and January. A 
vigorous wheat plant, heavily pastured, 
Excessive rainfall is 
precipitation 


requires moisture. 
not needed, but normal 
should come soon. 

The two sharp, below zero, cold snaps 
in March were preceded with a slight 
These apparently did not in- 
jure the sown wheat plant. Much of 
the volunteer, however, was killed by 


snowfall. 


this and previous low temperatures and 
this is beneficial in a period of less than 
The cold March spells 
have also fortunately retarded growth. 
This late 
freeze is retarded 


normal moisture. 
means that danger from a 
minimized and_ the 
plant does not require so much moisture. 

The high brought wheat 
from the farms in a continuous stream. 


price has 


This has been proceeding ever since the 


first of the year. Wheat receipts at a 


<> 


small market like Dodge City have been 
almost like harvest time. Farmers are 
getting their bins emptied for harvest, 
taking advantage of having earned their 
pay for storage. There have been some 
shipping delays on account of car short- 
age but usually the carriers have suc- 
ceeded in catching up again. 

Federally owned wheat in steel grain 
bins and other improvised storage is 
also moving to feed markets. Generally 
this wheat grades sample on account of 
heat damage and is usually unfit for 
human consumption. 

Farmers in the market for proper ma- 
terial to build farm structures look long- 
ingly at the piles of lumber in federally 
owned prefabricated bins not yet set 
up and the piles of shingles on the grass. 
It begins to look as though these bins 
would never be erected as the emptying 
of farm storage is making considerable 
free space and the impairing of the crop 
outlook points to a shorter harvest and 
less requirement for space. Farmers are 
already building new bins if they can 
get material. 





<> 


REPORT INDICATES WHEAT, 
RICE SHORTAGE IN INDIA 


The first official forecast of the area 
sown to wheat in India for harvest in 
1943 is placed at 33,694,000 acres, ac- 
cording to information received in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The current forecast is 1,588,000 acres 
above the first estimate for 1942, now re- 
vised to 82,106,000 acres, but is slightly 
below the final estimate for that year. 

Wheat is India’s most important cereal 
food, excepting rice, and normally the 
self-sufficient with a small 
During the 1941-42 
crop year, however, abnormal demands, 


country is 
surplus for export. 


speculative hoarding, and transportation 


difficulties created a market shortage 
which was accentuated by a scarcity of 
rice. An increase of about 1,000,000 


tons reported in the durra crop, how- 
ever, prevented the food situation from 
becoming even more serious. 

The first estimate of the 1942-43 wheat 
production will be released about mid- 
April. Unofficial indicate a 
near-record crop, though the presence 
of some rust is reported. In the mean- 
time, substantial imports are reported 


forecasts 


being made. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CARGILL TO BUILD FOUR 
TOW BOATS FOR WAR USE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Four inland wa- 
terway tow boats, each costing $750,000 
and equipped with 2,000 h-p engines, will 
be built by Cargill, Inc., at its Savage, 
Minn., yards. 

The tow boat construction is in addi- 
tion to construction of tank ships now 
nearing the launching stage on the Min- 
nesota River. 

Contracting agency is the Philadelphia 
office of the U. S. army engineers. The 
boats are to be built under navy super- 
vision. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST GETS 
RAIN AFTER DRY MONTH 


PortLanp, OreEGon.—Warm weather of 
the past month has been very favorable 
for the planting of spring grains. Rain 
finally set in last week, the first in 27 
days, the longest period for this time of 
the year in‘history. As a result, all 
spring plowing and seeding is a month 
ahead of time. 

Certain sections of the interior will 
do considerable reseeding, especially in 
the Palouse country, due to freezing 
out during the winter, but other sections 
report the crop in fairly good condition 
as a result of growing weather during 
the past 30 days. 

Spring seeding of wheat will be heavy 
in eastern Washington as a result of 
lifting of acreage and quota restrictions 
on wheat. Farmers are shifting from 
barley to wheat, according to reports 
received here. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO NEW DURUM WHEAT 
VARIETIES READY FOR 1943 


The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture co-operating will release two new 
durum wheats to growers in the spring 
of 1943. These wheats have been tested 
for semolina and macaroni color for the 
past three years by durum mills in co- 
operation with the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association and the North 
Dakota Experiment Station. Color of 
products from these two varieties is 
very similar to Mindum and rated equal 
or better than Mindum in this year’s tests. 
The durum wheat committee agreed that 
they were satisfactory and approved their 
being released to growers. 

One durum wheat was named Carle- 
ton in honor of M. A. Carleton, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, who 
imported Kubanka from Russia in 1900. 
The other was named Stewart in honor 





of a former Langdon (N. D.) Ex- 
periment Station superintendent. These 
wheats are the result of co-operative 
durum breeding work between the North 
Dakota Experiment Station and_ the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. They 
are the result of an Emmer-Mindum 
cross with two Mindum back crosses. The 
purpose of the Emmer cross was to se- 
cure stem rust resistance. The best 
hybrid selections were then back crossed 
to Mindum to recover its desirable maca- 
roni qualities and to eliminate the un- 
desirable Emmer characteristics. Both 
Carleton and Stewart are stem rust re- 
sistant. Carleton has a stiff straw and 
yields a little less than Mindum, while 
the straw strength and yield of Stewart 
are equal to that of Mindum. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF L'FE——— 


February Mild in 
Kansas, With Very 
Little Moisture 


Manuatran, Kansas.—The total pre- 
cipitation in Kansas for February, 1943, 
plus the amount of the preceding Janu- 
ary, was less than the amount that has 
fallen in the two opening months of 
50 of the past 56 years, according to S. D. 
Flora, of the U. S. Weather Bureau in 
Topeka, Kansas. 

February, 1943, was one of the mildest 
and most pleasant Februarys on record 
in Kansas, with one of the lightest falls 
of moisture on record for the time of 
year. In the eastern two thirds, soil 
moisture was ample on account of heavy 
precipitation during the closing months 
of the previous year. In the western 
third the top soil dried out by the latter 
part of the month and there was some 
wind erosion. 

The average precipitation over the 
eastern third was 0.82 inch; the middle 
third, 0.70 inch; the western third, 0.24 
inch, and for the state as a whole, 0.59 
inch, which was 0.40 inch below normal 
and the least amount that has occurred 
during any February since 1936. 

Snowfall was very deficient, generally 
totaling less than an inch in the southern 
counties and not more than two inches 
over most of the northern counties. It 
generally fell the latter part of the 
month and soon melted, adding but little 
moisture to the soil. 

Husking corn and spring work were 
hampered by wet fields in the eastern 
part of the state the early part of the 
month. Sowing oats began in the more 
southern counties about the end of the 
second week and spread to other sec- 
tions by the close of the month. Con- 
siderable spring plowing was done in 
many localities. Wheat emerged from 
dormancy and greened up, but in the 
western section the crop needed more 
moisture and volunteer deteriorated. 


—————————EE 
WRONG WAY RECORD 


St. Louis, Mo.—For the first time, 
it is believed by some of the old 
traders of the St, Louis Merchants 
Exchange, no sales of cash grain, 
wheat, corn or oats were made dur- 
ing the session March 10, on the 
exchange floor. A grain man who 
has been on the local board for about 
40 years said he could not recall 
when such a condition existed. 
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JANUARY, 1943, FLOUR 
OUTPUT ABOVE 1942 


11,036,999 Bbls Produced Compared With 
9,532,322 Bbls Last January and 
10,151,790 Bbls in December 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
11,036,999 bbls of wheat flour 
produced during January, 1943, com- 
pared with 10,151,790 the previous month 
and 9,532,322 bbls in January, 1942. (Of 
the 1,061 mills reporting for January, 
1,032 accounted for 105,015,255 bbls or 
94.38% of the total wheat flour produc. 
tion of 111,368,727 bbls, as shown by 
the returns of the biennial census of man- 
ufactures in 1939. 

Mills reporting for January, 1943, 
ground 49,958,636 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 76.8% of a total daily capacity 
of 575,191 bbls, and requiring 271.6 lbs 
of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the 1,061 mills reporting in Januv- 
ary, 18 reported the production of gran- 
ular flour. In producing this granular 
flour, these 18 mills ground 1,781,175 bus 
of wheat, manufactured 330,655 bbls of 
granular flour, and produced 42,198,738 
Ibs of offal, which are not included in the 
figures listed above. 


were 


The 1,068 mills reporting for Decem- 
ber, 1942, ground 46,069,002 bus of wheat, 
operating at 67.9% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 575,415 bbls, and_ requiring 
272.3 lbs of wheat for one barrel of 
flour. 

The 1,092 mills reporting for January, 
1942, ground 43,611,451 bus of wheat, 
operating at 63.5% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 577,081 bbls, and requiring 
274.5 lbs of wheat for one barrel of flour. 

Of the January, 1943, total, Kansas 
produced 15.6%, with 77 mills reporting 
1,726,159 bbls of flour. New York pro- 
duced 12.9% of the total, 29 mills re- 
porting 1,421,213 bbls produced. Forty- 
four mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 12.5% of the total, 1,383,328 
bbls. Missouri accounted for 8.5% of 
the total, with 61 mills reporting a pro- 
duction of 938,742 bbls. Texas pro- 
duced 5.3% of the total, with 34 mills 
reporting a production of 589,544 bbls. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ USE OF FATS AND 
OILS IS UNDER RATIONING 


Classed as “industrial users,” bakers 
must apply for point allotments on fats 
and oils to local OPA boards, beginning 
March 29. All shortenings, lard, butter, 
margarine and cooking and salad oils 
are included in the latest rationing oT 
ders. No details have been announced 
concerning the amounts of these ingre- 
dients that will be allowed industrial 
users under point rationing, but pre 
sumably it will be based on past use. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KANSAS FARM MOVEMENT HEAVY 
Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—Heavy farm 
movement continued throughout the cen- 
tral and southwestern wheat belt last 
week despite harsh winter weather 
with several inches of snow. Only it 
ability to get boxcars kept the receipts 
here from being greater, grain men de- 


clare. Arrivals totaled almost 700 cars, 


a mark reached three times previously 
in 1943 and believed unprecedented + 
this season. 
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Ci Fairy 


TODAY’S CAKE BAKING NEEDS 














* Combining milling skill with the precision of mod- 
ern science gives AIRY FAIRY CAKE FLOUR these 
superb qualities of smooth uniformity and surety of fine 
baking results that mean so much to the baker today. 


Fineness of granulation, the tender elasticity of its 
gluten—strict control of ash, protein and viscosity — 
are all important factors in its dependable perform- 
ance. Even a standardized, constant low moisture con- 
tent is assured through a special dehydration process. 
Thus the well known Larabee ‘will to quality” is 
combined with milling skill and scientific controls to 
make AIRY FAIRY a truly fine cake flour you can 
always depend upon for every day’s cake baking needs. 


Let AIRY FAIRY and other LARABEE CAKE AND 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS help you meet the present 
production problems of your market demand for 


cakes and sweet goods. Ask the COMMANDER-| 


LARABEE representative for full information. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


---ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST CAKE FLOURS 






















* Airy-Fairy, Little Princess 
and Dixie Dream Cake and 
soft wheat flours are used 
with confidence by bakers 
everywhere. 














Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 






Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
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Today’s Sales 


Transportation 
° 


With all wholesale flour distributors 
facing the fact that the automobile 
mileage of their salesmen has been 
drastically curtailed—and there is a 
possibility of a further reduction in the 
future—obviously plans must be made 
for a different type of sales activity 
than we have been familiar with during 
the last few years. Distributors who 
have not already taken some steps to 
cope with this problem are now at a 
disadvantage. 

However, it is quite possible that some 
good may come from this situation. 
Sales activities will have to be concen- 
trated, which will tend to eliminate over- 
lapping territories, reduce time spent in 
needless traveling, and result in salesmen 
spending more time in actual sales work. 
Telephone calls and letters will be used 
more intelligently to back up personal 
calls. 

Larger orders may be placed, and 
this will also help the delivery problem. 
There is no scarcity of flour at this 
time, and if retail grocers and small 
bakers would buy in somewhat larger 
quantities from their suppliers, it would 
both conserve salesmen’s mileage and 
reduce the number of truck deliveries. 
While wholesale flour distributors are 
undoubtedly facing serious sales diffi- 
culties, nevertheless they can be solved 
satisfactorily through intelligent plan- 
ning, and possibly some unnecessary 
practices may be done away with per- 
manently. 


The 48-Hour Week 


Both wholesale and retail food dis- 
tributors in the areas in which the 4¢- 
hour week has been made effective, with 
overtime for all hours in excess of 40, 
found themselves in a serious predica- 
ment. At the time this ruling was made 
effective all branches of the food indus- 
try were trying to get their operations 
in order for rationing, and the interpre- 
tation that they, as well as war plants, 
would be affected by the order was, to 
say the least, a distinct surprise. 

The difficulty is, of course, that the 
distributors are faced with materially 
higher labor costs, which they will not 
be able to add to their prices because of 
OPA price ceiling regulations. The mar- 
gin of. profit for both wholesalers and 
retailers was already so narrow that 
there is no way in which these added 
costs can be absorbed. They will simply 
have to come out of whatever profits 
the operators may be fortunate enough 
to make. 

Apparently only two alternatives are 
open to the distributors. Either they 


may try to secure exemption from the 
over-time order, or they may appeal to 


Wayne G. 


OPA for higher ceilings in order to be 
compensated for the increased costs. 
Both of these undertakings will require 
time, and in the meanwhile the 48-hour 
order is merely another load that will 
have to be shouldered by the industry. 
There is no objection to the longer work- 
week in itself, but certainly the govern- 
ment should recognize the greater cost 
factors involved for all types of distrib- 
utors. 


Too Many Questionnaires 
fe) 


Wholesale flour distributors who are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
necessary clerks and other types of 
help have been rightfully incensed at the 
growing number of questionnaires they 
have been required to fill out by the 
government. These have constantly 
grown in number and complexity, and 
have become a real burden on already 
overworked clerical forces. 

Distributors have been, and are, per- 
fectly willing to supply the government 
with whatever information may be neces- 
sary. But many of the questionnaires 
they have received from various depart- 
ments have seemed to be virtual dupli- 
cates, and , they have not understood 
the necessity of devoting so much time 
and study to them. 

However, relief is apparently in sight. 
So much objection has been made to 
the almost limitless questionnaires that 
the government itself has called a halt 
to some of them. The appointment of 
a Food Administrator will, it is be- 
lieved, result in a centralization of effort 
that will do away with some of the dupli- 
cation of effort. Regardless of the 
means, the discontinuance of needless 
questionnaires will be materially help- 
ful to flour distributors. 


Flour Associations 
fe) 


During the emergency of the last 
World War, an organization known as 
the National Federated Flour Clubs was 
formed to represent flour distributors in 
connection with the many new problems 
that confronted them. For the time 
being the group was very active, and 
was supported by a number of local as- 
sociations in important markets. 

After the war the organization was 
maintained intact, but it must be ad- 
mitted that for many years it was at 
best a perfunctory trade association. 
With the advent of NRA and the ac- 
companying problems of the depression, 
the flour trade awoke to the fact that it 
urgently needed a national representa- 
tive. The National Federated Flour 
Clubs became the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, and took an 
active part in NRA negotiations. It 
was due to its effort that flour distribu- 
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tors were prevented from being placed 
under the wholesale grocers’ code, which 
would have been disastrous for the in- 
dustry. 

Continuing its effort to serve the trade, 
the national association, aided by its 
local affiliates, undertook to write a 
uniform sales contract for use by whole- 
sale distributors. This was finally ac- 
complished, and the contract has been 
extremely helpful to those who are 
using it. However, support of the or- 
ganization by flour distributors, con- 
tinued, to say the least, to be modest. 
The same thing was true of most of 
the local associations. 

When the flour trade recently realized 
that it would be placed under price 
ceilings, the National Association of 
Flour Distributors was literally swamped 
with work, since it was the only group 
to which flour distributors could turn 
in the emergency, other than where local 
associations were established. Confer- 
ences were held between officers of the 
national association, committees of local 
groups, and officials of OPA. This 
was the only contact the flour industry 
had, as an organized group, with the 
government representatives. 

As compared with the milling and 
baking industries, which maintain high- 
ly efficient paid organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors, 
and its local organizations, do not 
have a single paid employee. All of the 
work is carried on purely voluntarily, 
which means a great sacrifice of time 
and hard work on the part of those who 
are conducting these activities. The 
flour distributing industry owes them a 
debt of gratitude which can never be 
adequately repaid. 


Food Volume Slackens 


While the distribution of groceries 
and foods, including flour, showed an 
increase of 15% in 1942 as compared 
with 1941, according to the Census Bu- 
reau, nevertheless the increase in last 
December was only 8% over the previous 
month. This clearly indicates the fact, 
which must be known to all students 
of food distribution, that the high rate of 
increase cannot be maintained. As 1943 
progresses, it is quite probable that a 
decline will be shown from the corre- 
sponding periods of the previous year. 

Acute shortages of some products and 
rationing of others will account for this 
situation. At the moment, at least, and 
there is every indication that this will 
continue to be the case, flour is a notable 
exception. It is not rationed, there is 
a plentiful supply, and, furthermore, it 
is receiving much support as a wartime 
food from the government and other 
agencies. 

Obviously wholesale food distributors 
will have to push the sale of those -prod- 
ucts which are most available. Flour is 
the leading basic food in this category. 


Some wholesalers have already recog- 
nized this fact, and are acting accord- 
ingly. Others will do well to folloy 
their example as a means of maintain- 
ing their businesses the 
emergency. 


during war 


Slow Brands Undesirable 


Many flour distributors handling pri- 
vate brands have, through the years, 
established far more of them than they 
can possibly sell in any volume. If they 
stock them at all, they are invariably 
slow moving items on which the net re- 
turn is small. At best only their lead- 
ing brands can give them a sufficient 
volume to yield a satisfactory return. 

In view of the fact that labels must 
be changed to conform with compulsory 
enrichment and the new weight basis, 
distributors have an excellent opportu- 
nity to take stock of their private 
brands, and retain only those which are 
sufficiently active to warrant their being 
continued. Certainly there is no point 
in having new containers made for flours 
that are selling at an unsatisfactory 
pace. 

Such eliminations will materially re- 
duce the stocks that distributors must 
carry, there will be smaller investments 
@n slow moving packages, and fewer 
engravings will have to be kept in order 
to fulfill occasional orders for flour that 
is in very little demand. The entire 
flour distributing industry will be im- 
proved by such a change. 


Manpower Shortage 
Serious 


In addition to worry over price ceil- 
ings, flour distributors are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned over the shortage 
of manpower, both in their own or- 
ganizations and those of their custom- 
ers. At a recent meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors 
it was urged that efforts be made to 
secure a better understanding with the 
War Manpower Commission. 

So far as flour jobbers are concerned, 
this danger is twofold. They are hav- 
ing difficulty in maintaining their own 
operations, and many small bakeries, 
which are their natural sales outlets, are 
being forced to close because of a short- 


age of help. 
We are fully aware of the needs of 
the country’s armed forces, but «t the 


same time essential civilian economy, 
particularly in respect to the food in- 
dustries, must be maintained. The dis 
tribution of flour, one of the nation’s 
most basic foods, is equally as important 


as its production. Flour at a mil! or in 
a warehouse is useless, so far as feed- 
ing the pulbic is concerned. Too much 


importance cannot be placed on its dis 
tribution in presenting the case before 
the Manpower Commission. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO TRY BAKING 


WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


O SELL a customer once is something. 

But to keep him coming back for more is 
what really counts! Repeat sales don’t just 
happen either. They come as a result of con- 
sistent customer satisfaction with your prod- 
ucts. That’s why you will stay with King 
Midas flour once you start using it. You will 
find that the kind of bread you bake with 
King Midas Flour keeps customers coming 
back for more. You'll find that King Midas 
Flour works the same in your shop day after 
day. You will find it always dependable and 
uniform in the way it takes up liquids, in the 
strength of the dough it produces, in fermen- 


KING MIDAS 


tation tolerance. Yes—and you will find it al- 
ways the same in the way it helps you bake 
loaves with a full-bloom, even grain, and rich, 
creamy color. That’s why customers will come 
back—and keep coming back to your shop. | 
They can taste the difference in the bread you 
bake with King Midas—and you can count 
them as steady customers from the first loaf 
they buy. 

If it’s steady customers you want—we in- 
vite you to try King Midas Flour in your shop 
real soon. Discover for yourself easier, better 
baking with King Midas that keeps customers 
coming back for more. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


NG MIDAS FLOUR 






“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” eo 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION 
ENDS WITH CAKE DAY SESSION 


Processing Adjustments and Machinery Maintenance Major Topics 
on Final Two Days of Annual Meeting in Chicago 
—Total Registration Reaches 1,137 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Processing adjustments 
and machinery, maintenance were the 
major topics discussed on the final two 
days of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, which 
closed March 11 with a session devoted 
to cake, doughnut and pie problems. 

Total registration at the meeting fell 
a little short of last year, but reached 
a large total for wartime of 1,137. At- 
tendance was rather slim on the third 
day, after the removal of the bread 
slicing ban had been announced, but the 
meeting ended with a large group pres- 
ent for the final “cake day.” 

That session presented a new method 
for handling and reuse of frying fat 
in kettle production of doughnuts by 
Homer W. Kuehn, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, and an outline of best methods 
of care and conservation of automatic 
doughnut machine equipment by Ernest 
J. Roth, of Joe Lowe, Inc., New York. 
W. B. Smith, Jr., First National Stores, 
Somerville, Mass., gave some detailed 
suggestions on use of substitutes for 
various scarce doughnut ingredients. 

The biggest problem today is the hu- 
man problem, D. F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., told the 
meeting in outlining a system of job 
training and piece operation studies that 
resulted in 23% greater pie output with 
6% fewer workers. A motion picture 
was shown, illustrating how various op- 
erations in the bakery had been sim- 
plified and put on a mass production 
basis. 

A series of timely pie formulas was 
presented by Alexander Taylor, Lever 
Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who pointed 
out that meringue, chiffon and sponge- 
type pies may supplant others in which 
the principal ingredients are limited or 
very scarce. 

The availability of various ingredients 
was outlined by an information panel, 
headed by Ralph Morris, Standard 
Brands, Ine., New York, assisted by 
Howard B. Tolley, National Biscuit Co., 
and Charles Corcoran, General Foods, 
Inc. In most cases the outlook was for 
limited supplies, and some possible sub- 
stitutes were suggested. 

How to reduce shortening and sugar 
in wartime cookies, and yet get the 
maximum possible results, was described 
by Donovan O. Kerr, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Cincinnati. He also suggested con- 
servation through better ingredient stor- 
age, single stage creaming. 

A symposium on production shortcuts 
was presented, under the chairmanship 
of Mont Cambier, General Mills, Inc., 
and featured a report on revised shop 
order system by Ralph Manewal, Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Minneapolis; a system of 
fast rolling of sweet doughs on a dough 
brake, by Harry Van Trees, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Co., Chicago; development 
of a fluffy pan grease to save fat by R. 
L. Lloyd, American Maize Products Co., 
New York; and a number of labor sav- 
ing shortcuts for the small shop in mak- 
ing cup cakes and cookies, by Frank 
Jungewaelter, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, Chicago. 

The mathematical mysteries of solid 
geometry were used by S. P. Green- 


quist, Swift & Co., Glenshaw, Pa., to 
show that icing cakes on the sides con- 
sumes the most material and that larger 
cakes and round cakes are the most 
economical to ice. 

Maintenance was the keynote of the 
Wednesday session of March 10. A 
number of speakers discussed specific 
pieces of bakery machinery and pointed 
out major points of conservation. 

In discussing oven maintenance, Al 
Riordan, Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., condemned the use of steam. Pan 
bread does not actually need steam, he 
said, and by eliminating it bakers could 
save themselves and the nation 50,000 
gals of oil. In baking 2,700 lbs of 
bread with steam, he calculated, 13.6 
gals of oil would be required to produce 
the steam and only 12 gals to bake the 
bread. 

Electrical equipment, _ refrigeration 
equipment, boilers and lubrication meth- 
ods were discussed at length by speakers 
from outside the industry, and they com- 
bined to form a panel of experts to 
answer questions from the floor. 

A discussion of processing changes 
brought about by war orders took place 
on Tuesday afternoon of March 9. In 
discussing the elimination of cross-pan- 
ning of loaves, Clarence D. Ferrell, Ex- 
celsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, reported 
increased flour protein, proofing and bak- 
ing temperatures were helpful, together 
with reductions in sponge, mixing and 
floor and baking times. He stressed the 
importance of proper molding. 

Double-crossed by the resumption of 
slicing, A. J. Hulin, Omar, Inc, Mil- 
waukee, who was to have discussed the 
changes required by abandonment of 
slicing, had to reverse the field with some 
tips on getting back to the slicing prac- 
tice. He pointed out, among other 
things, that the single wrapper will 
make necessary a more careful wrapping 
job and better training of employees 
in charge of the machine. 

How inside bread appearance can be 
kept good without twisting depends 
largely on individual shop conditions, J. 
M. Albright, Miller-Patton Baking Co., 
Rockford, IIl., explained. The most im- 
portant factors, he said, were: pan size, 
weight of dough to pan, type of flour, 
control of certain useful ingredients not 
regulated by the government for better 
fermentation and training shop person- 
nel. 

Earlier sessions of the convention were 
reported in THe NortHwesrerN MILER 
last week. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Philip Pillsbury Named 
Nutrition Foundation 
Trustee; Work Expanded 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has been made a member of the board 
of trustees of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York City. The Pills- 
bury company recently became a member 
of the foundation, which sponsors re- 
search work at universities and colleges 
for military and civilian use. 

The foundation has authorized grants 





totaling $148,550 for the coming year, 
George A. Sloan, president, has an- 
nounced. The grants followed recom- 
mendations made by the foundation’s 
scientific advisory committee. They in- 
clude $110,700 for the renewal of 28 
projects supported by the foundation 
during 1942 and $37,850 for 15 new re- 
search projects. Mr. Sloan indicated 
that $316,000 in research grants to 40 
universities have been made by the 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., since its or- 
ganization meeting a year ago. 

Mr. Sloan also announced the appoint- 
ment to the food industries advisory 
committee of Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
director American Institute of Baking, 
and Dr. C. G. Harrel, director of re- 
search, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The food industries advisory commit- 
tee serves as a liaison group between 
the foundation and the food industry. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


0. A. COOPER CO. FEED 
PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the entire feed plant and most of the 
warehouse space of the O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb. The fire, which started 
in the pelleting room, while the mill was 
not in operation, was stopped before 
it reached the flour and corn mill by a 
fire wall and efforts of firemen. One 
warehouse was saved. 





Ingredient and property loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000 by Guy Cooper, Sr. 
Plans. are being made to lease another 
property which may be ready to operate 
on Cooper’s feeds in about 10 days. 


ALCOHOL PLANT FROM 
SCRAP 


Using broken-down railroad tank 
cars for cookers, scouring junk yards 
and salvage heaps for odds and ends 
of usable equipment, turning scraps 
into piping, controls and all the mul- 
titude of mechanical contrivances that 
make up an alcohol plant, are all 
part of the latest war production 
story to come to light. 

The War Production Board asked 
the New England Alcohol Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
with a plant at Everett, Mass., to 
convert its alcohol process from mo- 
lasses to grain flour and to build a 
plant to make grain alcohol for use 
in other war industries. There was no 
new plant equipment available and 
the plant had to be up and running 
in the shortest possible time. 





The engineers, draftsmen, purchas- 
ing agents and all the plant person- 
nel dug in and worked long hours 
seven days a week until the plant 
was ready to go. 

They designed units for alcohol pro- 
duction, then had to search scrap 
yards, junk piles, secondhand deal- 
ers’ storage warehouses for usable or 
salvageable bits of equipment. All 
equipment was finally whipped 
into shape and_ alcohol began 
to come out of the plant at a 
capacity of 3,500,000 gals a year. In 
the whole project only $2,400 worth 
of vital materials were bought, and 
most of that was electrical wiring 
The plant went into operation just 
one month from the day it was 
started. 
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OFFICIALS DISCUSS 
WHEAT-ALCOHOL PRICE 


OPA Insists 48c Ceiling Be Maintained 
—Defense Supplies Corp. to Take 
Entire Output 


Wasiineton, D. C.—Conferees repre- 
senting the Defense Supplies Corp. and 
CCC have been meeting with OPA off. 
cials in order to reach an understand. 
ing on prices for alcohol to be produced 
from granular wheat. Indications are 
that CCC will increase the selling price 
of storage wheat to the granular wheat 
alcohol producers and that the De. 
fense Supplies Corp. will take the entire 
output and absorb the resultant higher 
cost alcohol. OPA officials have been 
insistent that present alcohol ceiling of 
48c must be maintained. The agreement 
as now planned by DSC, an RFC sub- 
sidiary, and CCC is a satisfactory ar. 
rangement to OPA officials. 

Two midwestern farmers’ co-operatives, 
the Iowa Farm Processing Co-operative 
and the Consumers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, were among five prospective 
lessees of new grain alcohol plants who 
have been requested to confer with the 
Defense Plant Corp. in Washington to 
negotiate terms of lease, War /’roduc- 
tion Board announced. 

The Iowa co-operative has been of- 
fered the site in Dubuque and the Con- 
sumers association the site in Keokuk, 
Iowa. Other prospective lessees offered 
sites are Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, at 
Carrollville, Wis., Schenley Distillers’ 
Corp., at Moline, Ill., and Hiram Walker 
& Sons, Ltd., at Peoria, Ill. 

Railroad officials here say that one of 
the new alcohol plants is expected to take 
14 carloads of wheat daily and traffic 
arrangements are currently being -dis- 
cussed with government officials. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—- 


FIRE IN ACME-EVANS PLANT DRIER 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Firemen fought a 
fire 100 feet in the air March 11! when 
corn stored in a concrete drier at the 
plant of Acme-Evans Co. became ignited. 

Using aerial equipment and extension 
ladders, the firemen poured water through 
vents in the storage bin for more than 
two hours. The fire started when flames 
from an oil heater in the basement of the 
plant shot through a heating tube in the 
bin. 

Ray Sopher, plant superintendent, said 
the loss was not large. The fire was 
discovered by Ora Powell, forewan of 
the drier. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~- 


CORN PRODUCTS NET LOWER 
DESPITE BIGGER VOI!LUME 
Corn Products Refining Co. had net 
income in 1942 of $8,661,323, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.74 a common 
share, compared with $10,266,027 0 
$3.37 a common share in the preceding 
year. Net sales last year increased to 
$119,723,665 from $85,524,671 in 19+! and 
income before taxes was $27,007,705 
against $19,357,181 in 1941. 
The company set aside in 1942 for 
state and federal income and cxcess 


profits taxes $19,860,932, compared with 
$9,091,153 in 1941. 

George M. Moffett, president, said the 
company ground 60,377,666 bus of grain 
in 1942, setting a new high for produc- 
tion, compared with 53,500,000 bus, the 
previous top, in 1941. 
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MOISTURE 


meets its master! 


e Moisture...arch-enemy of so many 
products susceptible to damage by 
dampness...has no effect on the con- 
tents of these kraft paper bags made by 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation. Their 
multi-wall construction includes a vapor 
barrier that is one of the wonders of 
modern packaging. 

Moisture resistance is just an example 
of the virtues that Union Bag can build 
into paper packages and containers 
through Scutan, its special moisture- 
barrier, water-proofed sheet. 

Today, kraft from the South’s vast 
supply of pulpwood is successfully re- 
placing metal, burlap and other scarce 
materials... meeting specific demands of 
packaging and shipping in numerous in- 
dustries...serving, and serving well, in 
thousands of important tasks. 


MULTI-WALL BAG CONSTRUCTION: 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. offers highly 
efficient methods of packaging and ship- 
ping agricultural, chemical, fertilizer, 
food, rock products...affords a decided 
weight- and space-saving advantage. 


IN THE FIELD OF WAR PACKAGING: 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. is able to 
make bags from its wide variety uf kraft 
papers, including those resistant to oil, 
grease and water, super-strong, non- 
scuff, flavor-sealing, fold-enduring, and 
eye-appealing...is able to make kraft 
containers that have one, or ALL of these 
important advantages. 


Whatever your wartime container 
or package problem... 
no matter how difficult it may 
seem... consult 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KRAFT PAPER-—THE SERVICE UNIFORM OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 





























ANNON U)ALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Teocnts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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No Really White Bread in Exurone 


No person in continental Europe today 
is eating white bread, and only a few 
countries allow the production of any 
wheat bread without adulteration with 
other cereals. 

Even the people of the British Isles 
have been eating “light brown” bread 
since last March, reports the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University 
in its latest issue of Wheat Studies. 

However, the world wheat situation 
in the third year of this war presents a 
far better picture than that at the same 
time in World War I, the food experts 
say. 

“The third 
extraordinary picture of general abun- 


war year presents the 


dance of wheat in relation to normal 
world requirements, immediate super- 
abundance in the major overseas export- 
ing countries, and shortage in many im- 
porting areas,” they write. “In contrast, 
by the end of 1916-17, the third year of 
World War I, shortage of wheat had be- 
gun to appear almost everywhere except 
in the exporting areas most remote from 
Europe.” 

Largest in history are the world carry- 
overs of old crop wheat. The Stanford 
food economists estimate the carry- 
over at the end of the crop year, ex- 
cluding Russia and the Orient, to ap- 
proximate 1,800,000,000 bus, an increase 
of about 15% during the past year. The 
United States holds one third of this 
amount. 

“Practically everywhere in the world, 
wheat, flour and bread in 1941-42 lay 


under governmental controls, which ex. 
tended from farm marketings through 
prices and transport of flour milling, and 
less generally to bread baking and ra- 
tioning of consumption,” .the experts of 
the Food Research Institute say. 

Stocks of wheat in continental Europe 
were below pre-war average, though 
probably not in Germany because that 
country was presumably the largest net 
wheat importer. However, Germany's 
imports were well below the five-year 
pre-war average and disappointingly 
small to German agricultural planners 
who had counted on large grain imports 
from the Danube basin and Russia to 
bolster the German war economy. 

As a result of both adverse weather 
and wartime, shortages of labor, equip- 
ment, and fertilizers, the continental 
Europe wheat crop reflected below ay- 
erage harvest in every major area, 
Spain harvested a crop reported to be 
24% below her 1934-38 average while 
Sweden secured less than half a normal 
outturn. Other crops suffered similarly. 

Although the amount of wheat and 
flour sunk en route to Britain is not of 
public record, the Stanford economists 
estimate losses during 1941-42 were pro- 
portionately larger than in the two pre- 
ceding war years and may exceed 10% 
of the shipments. 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minnespolis 






















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 








The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 







Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 












400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
"120K HOW I HELD 
RONG ANT 
orCAN MAKE | rene TaD 






RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID— MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER * KYROL 
SUNBURST » POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters - Minneapolis, 


Minn. a 
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WAR ON THE LOCUST 

Preparations for a spring offensive be- 
hind the Middle Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean fronts are being activély pressed 
at various strategic points between the 
Niger and the Indus. They are designed 
to meet the danger of a new attack by an 
old, indeed an immemorial, enemy—the 
whose armies can convert pros- 
perous fields into deserts 
more rapidly than the most destructive 
A failure on these 
serious 


locust 
temporary 


hosts of the Axis. 
fronts 
repercussions on allied strategy. 


threatened might have 

Fortunately, the years before the out- 
break of war were not wasted by the 
principal governments concerned. Inves- 
tigations carried out in Africa and the 
Middle East by entomologists of several 
nations had culminated in the completion 
of international plans to prevent locust 
invasions by the supervision of the re- 
gions from which the parent armies of 
locusts emerge. Like the Axis, the locust 
has three highly destructive species—the 
red locust of Africa, which does not ex- 
north of the 
Equator, the migratory locust, and the 


tend its incursions far 


desert locust. 

Organizations for dealing with the first 
two pests had been established by 1939, 
one in Northern Rhodesia, where the 
British and Belgian governments are co- 
operating in controlling the red locust, 
and a French one on the Middle Niger, 
where the migratory locust is the enemy. 
The desert locust, which furnished the 
prophets of Israel with such a wealth 
of similes, was to have been dealt with 
by a special organization operating in the 
Red Sea region, but the outbreak of war 
prevented its establishment there. As 
a result the desert locust opened a new 
attack in 1940 and is now threatening 
food and fodder supplies throughout the 
Middle East and East Africa. The situ- 
ation is not yet very serious, but it is 
expected that the invasion will reach its 
peak this year or in 1944. 

Studies of locust migrations made by 
the Anti-Locust Research Bureau during 
the last 12 years have proved that the 
whole region from India to East Africa 
is liable to invasion by migration flights, 
and that developments at one extremity 
have their consequences at the other. 
The mobility of locust swarms is re- 
markable. 
reached 


In 1869 appreciable numbers 
southern England at a_ time 
when the nearest invasion center was the 
West African coast, and the Red Sea 
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Teday & Yesterday 


and the Persian Gulf present no obstacle 
whatever to their flights. As for the 
numbers that take part in major migra- 
tions the figures are astronomical. In 
Cyprus in 1881 official reports stated that 
1,300 tons of locusts’ eggs had been de- 
stroyed. A swarm which crossed the Red 
Sea in 1889 was estimated to have occu- 
pied about 2,000 square miles of sky. 

The chief strategic areas during the 
present winter and the coming spring 
will be southern Persia and Arabia, and 
the allies’ offensive-defensive efforts will 
be concentrated there. The swarms now 
present in southern Persia constitute a 
potential danger not only to Persia itself 
but to the surrounding countries: The 
campaign in southern Persia has been 
entrusted to British, Indian and Persian 
experts. They have been joined by 
Russian entomologists, who will be inval- 
uable if their constructive abilities equal 
their critical, powers. 

In Arabia motorized parties of Brit- 
ish, Egyptian and Indian experts are al- 
ready at work. For the first time in 
history the locust is being attacked in a 
country where his devastations were as 
fatalistically accepted as sandstorms and 
drouths- and where he was allowed to 
breed without molestation by man. On 
the African side, where migrations to 
and from Arabia are frequent, an anti- 
locust mission is already established in 
Ethiopia and extensive preparations to 
meet an invasion have been completed in 
other East African territories. 

The winter season is relatively quiet 
so far as locust emigration is concerned, 
and it has been utilized for preparation 
for the allied attack. Large dumps of 
poison and bran for baits—the simplest 
and most practical method of dealing with 
these invaders—have been deposited at 
important points, and other measures for 
dealing with swarms have been taken. 
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ALL BALANCED BUT 
THE TAXPAYER 


Our evening paper described, not long 
ago, the treasury’s feat of balancing the 
budget by dividing that huge tome into 
two equal parts of 494 pages. We were 
inclined to applaud the inventiveness 
shown until, to while away a half hour 
before dinner, we picked up Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York.” 

Our eye caught Irving’s story of a 
dispute between two burghers of New 
Amsterdam over their accounts. Each 
merchant submitted his account books 
to Van Twiller, governor of the prov- 
ince, who heard the arguments on both 
sides, poised both books in his hands, 
counted the pages, and cogitated deeply 
in a great fog of tobacco smoke. Then 
he announced that the accounts were in 
precise balance. Each litigant was to 
give the other a receipt in full. The 
court costs would be paid by the con- 
stable—i.e., the taxpayer. 

There isn’t much new in the news 
these days.—Nation’s Business. 

It takes thousands of dollars of capital 
to equip a really modern factory with 
the machinery for one job for one wage 
worker. Freedom and Americanism are 
the atmosphere. But capital is the seed 
in the soil. Unless we produce the seed, 
and unless we plant it, there will be no 
new crops of private jobs for the Ameri- 
can people when this war is over. Right 
there is a basic point, I think, in all 
planning for American postwar prosper- 
ity. And right there is the reason why 
I do not hesitate to say that the world 
upon which to fix the national mind at 
this time is simply, outrightly and frank- 
ly, capitalism.—Eric Johnston, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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SHARK STEAKS 

Shark steaks are being added to the 
nation’s menu as a result of the war, 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Fisheries 
said recently. With seafood production 
at a low ebb despite record demands, 
every effort is being made to utilize fishes 
previously little used for food. The 
soupfin shark is one of them. 

Shark livers are especially valuable 
for their oil and normally when the 
soupfin shark is caught the liver is re- 
moved and the carcass discarded at sea 
Recently, according to the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Fisheries, W. C. I irdly, 
Seattle, Wash., fish dealer, decided to 
conduct experiments to determine the 
edible qualities of the soupfin shark. As 
a result of his researches tasty shark 
steaks are now becoming availalle on 
the market. 

The experiments have also resulted in 
the marketing of the flesh in kippered, 
or lightly smoked, form. <A pale pinkish- 
orange in color, the kippered shark has 
a delicate flavor not unlike that of some 
smoked salmon. It is proving highly 
popular. 

The satisfactory market developed for 
soupfin sharp steaks and fillets has re- 
sulted in considerably improved prices to 
fishermen. At first they received only 
about 41,c lb for dressed soupfin landed 
at Seattle. Now the price ranges 7}, 
@8c lb. 

Experts of the Office of the Co-ordina- 
tor of Fisheries estimate that these new 
products will add 2,000,000 Ibs to the 
United States food supply this year. 


WINTER 


A patch of snow 

From the mill roof slides, 
A scattered shower 
Where the river glides. 
The mill wheel creaks 

In its cavern dim, 

The tap of a bill 

On a stone within. 


The call of a bird 

In a leafless hedge, 

The splash of a rat 

By the river’s edge, 

Voices break 

Through the white and gr) 
Of a snowbound earth 
This winter’s day. 


—“East Wind,” in Milling. 
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MORONS OR WHAT? 


HE other day we read with steadily increasing 

concern, both for the nation and for ourself and 
our loved ones, a semiofficial survey of the quantities 
of various foods available as related to prospective 
consumption. In the manner of all such surveys, it 
ran along about as follows in stating the quantities 
of foods available per week unless otherwise noted, 
for the current year, based on present and prospective 
production: meat—about half a pound of beef and a 
pound and a third of pork; fish—fresh and frozen, 
one fifth pound; fowl—a chicken every other Sunday 
for a family of four; cheese—slightly less than five 
pounds (per year); canned goods—one can of fruit 
and two of vegetables (per month); fresh fruits— 
about one and a third pounds of citrus fruits and 
one and a half pounds of other kinds; fresh vege- 
tables—three and a half pounds; fats and oils—two 
thirds of ‘a pound; potatoes—three pounds; sugar, 
one and a half pounds; and so on. 

Finally we came to the subject of cereals, some- 
thing that we could get our teeth into from such 
modest knowledge and understanding as we possess. 
And here is what the survey said about that: “plenty 
of various kinds of grains” and “there is enough wheat 
available to provide everybody with almost (the italic 
is ours) five loaves of bread a week, but, of course, 
not all of this wheat will go into bread.” 

This statement left us what we can only describe 
as quite aghast, not only because it seemed to suggest 
some sort of future bread shortage but because it 
completely unhorsed our own idea of the available 
and prospective future supply of wheat as related to 
current and probable future need for bread. Nearly, 
we repeat the italic chiefly as an indication of the 
government’s close computation in this business of 
rations, five loaves a week, as a matter of fact, rep- 
resents but little more than the lowest per capita 
consumption of products of wheat flour in the coun- 
try’s entire history. 

Thus when we came to relating this to the present 
unprecedented supply of wheat, with another harvest 
only a few weeks away, we just simply were stuck. 
Looking into the matter and taking for our base the 
authoritative figures of Food Research Institute, we 
found that last year’s wheat crop added to the carry- 
over from 1941 gave us a total supply at the begin- 
ning of this crop year of approximately 1,600,000,000 
bushels. Subtracting from this an estimated domestic 
utilization of about 800,000,000 bushels in the present 
year, we find ourselves facing another carry-over of 
more than 800,000,000 bushels. Adding to that the 
currently estimated 625,000,000-bushel winter wheat 
crop and a normal spring wheat harvest, we find rea- 
sonable assurance of another huge total, probably 
equal to last year’s and not impossibly considerably 
exceeding it. 

Thus we discover ourselves statistically possessed 
of full supplies for greater than normal use for the 
rest of this year, a carry-over sufficient to supply all 
requirements for next year and a new crop of perhaps 
an equal amount soon to come to harvest. These 
figures, of course, in some part disregard the factors 
of current surplus dispositions of wheat, such as its 
use for feed and its still small but increasing utiliza- 
tion for alcohol production. These, however, are to 
be regarded more as methods for disposition of un- 
wanted wheat than as a legitimate call upon supplies 
at cost of its proper and most desirable use for 
human food. 

But taking the figures as they stand and consid- 
ering them as the amount of wheat available for bread, 
how far do they come from the published figure of 
being “almost enough for five pounds of bread a 
week?” Perhaps it is sufficient to say about as far 
88 from pole to pole. Depending upon how much may 
Sooner or later, but within the present year, be re- 
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quired for supplies to Allies and any reasonable factor 
of safety for carry-over at the end of present crop 
year, it conceivably would supply certainly twice and 
perhaps three times the five-loaf bread ration, even 
including armed forces and rating humans of all ages 
in the per capita consumption computation. Indeed, 
the quantity easily available is so great that it would 
require more than double the capacity of all flour 
mills to turn it into flour within a year, with a wholly 
incomputable increase in baking facilities to turn it 
into bread. 

It was after making these loose, but sufficiently 
accurate, reckonings that we turned back to the other 
“rationing” data that had worried us with consider- 
ably mellowed forebodings of the evil days ahead. 
It seems to us, certainly not without reason, that if 
so perfectly obvious a distortion of facts should ap- 
pear in the one thing we ourself know about, no 
fault could be found with our questioning the entire 
fear-spreading set-up. We did not and still do not 
like to do this because of its appearing to be in some 
sense captious criticism of our leadership in time of 
national need, even perhaps to seeming somewhat 
unpatriotic. Yet the most intense loyalty cannot but 
resent flagrant deception. 

Nor was this resentment greatly appeased by read- 
ing in the inspired news of a mere day or two later 
a story of supply ships sailing away to foreign bat- 
tlefields empty of the meats they were scheduled to 
carry because the meats themselves had been sold in 
“black markets.” Nor, at the end of but another 
day, to read from a New York speech by Mr. Roy 
F. Hendrickson that within the next few weeks pota- 
toes may become so scarce that people will be urged 
to “eat them with their jackets on in order to get 
full value.” 

What, we wonder, is being accomplished by such 
quite moronic propaganda? Are we a nation of 
children, or illiterates, or what? 
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HOARDING? 


()’. further interest in connection with the high 
powered food shortage propaganda, presumably 
to inspire increased production and the planting of 
victory gardens, is a recent report on government 
stock piles of canned goods on the‘authority of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., infor- 
mation clearing house for the food trades. 

High points in the report were that out of the 
government’s purchases of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in 1942—amounting to forty per cent of the 
total supply—millions of cases are in public ware- 
houses and from forty to seventy-five per cent are 
still held in canners’ storage for government account. 
According to the survey, only about twelve to fifteen 
per cent of the food packs bought or placed under 
reservation were needed to supply our armed forces 
everywhere in the world until the autumn of 1943. 
The report suggests that these excessive purchases 
by government are chiefly responsible for the subse- 
quent hoardings by civilian consumers and the conse- 
quent high ration point value of canned and dried 
foods. 

We quote the figures merely for what they may 
be worth. 
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UPHILL AND DOWN AGAIN 


HE order issued in the name of Secretary of Agri- 

culture Wickard removing the ban on the slicing 
of bread was a remarkably frank and straightforward 
statement amid the vast confusion of government 
directives. It said: 


“The order prohibiting the slicing of bread was 
aimed at effecting economies in the manufacture 
of bread and in the use of paper. Our experience 
with the order, however, leads us to believe that 
the savings are not as much as had been expected 
and the War Production Board tells us that suffi- 
cient waxed paper to wrap sliced bread for four 
months is in the hands of paper processors and the 
baking industry. The War Production Board 
adds that they propose to re-examine the situation 
‘in the near future for the purpose of deciding 
whether lighter weight wax paper should be 
scheduled for bread wrappers.’ 

“Furthermore, I am convinced that the pro- 
hibition will work undue hardships on mass feed- 
ing centers and the people dependent upon them, 
especially workers in defense areas, and many 
large users of bread are finding it difficult to 
meet the increased demand for labor. 

“In other words, the disadvantages of the 
order, in my opinion, outweigh the advantages and 
the order, therefore, is being rescinded.” 


Here, indeed, is refreshing frankness contrasting 
with the weasel phrases too frequently used in backing 
up on some idea that did not work by attributing 
the failure to changed conditions. Here is a quite 
simple confession that it was a well-intentioned boner. 

We suspect, however, that an even greater frank- 
ness would have admitted that the order’s cancella- 
tion was due more to open and widespread rebellion 
of American housewives than to the operating diffi- 
culties of public eating places. Not in a very long 
time has the country witnessed such an outcry from 
the women, usually referred to in domestic economy 
higher circles as homemakers. They simply did not 
like it and did not hesitate to increase their protests 
to the volume of a general outcry. 

From the point of view of its effect on bread 
consumption we never have held a brief for slicing, 
which obviously has had the effect of the consump- 
tion of thinner slices than the housewife was used 
to cutting and so decreasing the whole consumption. 
However, something may be said for possibly more 
frequent, hence greater, eating of bread because of 
the greater convenience of the ready-sliced loaf. in 
the pantry. Anyway, we have it back, as we are likely 
to have many other things back when the present 
somewhat panicky restraint on all foods has heen 
mellowed by experience with the actual results. 
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INCIDENTS 


WE are authoritatively and wholly reliably in- 
formed that a miller, while attending a bakers’ 
meeting last week, received a telegram from one of 
the largest flour buyers in the country reading “Please 
call me long distance collect.” 

Times change and manners, also customs and mar- 
kets. But how long, may we ask with politeness, with 
sympathy and even with a trifling grin, has it been 
since such an incident has been recorded in the 
history of the bread industries? 

Yet, we can add another of somewhat similar 
tenor. Meeting the buying boss of another large 
baking concern in front of our favorite bookshop the 
other day, we smiled and then he smiled and we 
asked him how he liked it. Neither of us mentioned 
the subject of the query, but he understood instantly 
and replied happily: “I like it fine but you’ve got to 
admit that it almost took a directive from the gods 
on high to convince your miller friends that they 
could sell flour at a profit if they put their minds 
to it.” 
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(NE THING LESS 
TO WORRY ABOUT 


Every baker, of course, has plenty on his 
mind these days, but those who use Sap- 
phire Flour have at least one thing less to 
worry about. 





This strong, stable flour made from high 
protein Montana wheat has a way of going 
through the plant, particularly the make- 
up unit in such a smooth, trouble-free man- 
ner that the production manager can sim- 
ply forget he has flour in the shop. 


This attribute of Sapphire, always desir- 
able under normal conditions, becomes a 
doubly valuable asset in a period when 
war-time production problems crowd the 
hours and tax the ingenuity of every baker. 


Why not try Sapphire Flour for exception- 
ally uniform results under today’s operat- 
ing conditions, as well as the distinctive 
natural wheat flavor which only Montana 
wheat can give. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iiwesora 











CENTRAL BaG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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Bring the Bread Board 
to the Table, 
Says McCall’s 


Wheat, corn, oats, rice and rye are 
urged by Elizabeth Woody in the March 
issue of McCall's magazine as unrationed 
energizers from which come the tradi- 
tional American dishes that prevent any 
fear of hunger. Miss Woody, McCall’s 
director of foods, says to stop thinking 
of shortages and dream of brown- 
crusted loaves of bread, steaming stacks 
of griddle cakes, old-fashioned Indian 
pudding, and coffee cake fresh from the 
oven. “Bring the bread board to the 
table and see that everyone gets two 
slices three times a day from an en- 
riched or whole wheat loaf,” she says. 
The menu suggestions for the month are 
full of recipes that use grain foods and 
are suitable both for the baker and the 
housewife: cranberry coffee cake, cinna- 
mon oatmeal bread, bran coffee cake, 
apple crisp, to mention only a few. 
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New Variety of Hard 
Red Winter Wheat 
Developed for S. W. 

MANHATTAN, KAnsas.—Pawnee, a new 
variety of hard red winter wheat, de- 
veloped in co-operative plant breeding 
work by the Kansas and Nebraska agri- 
cultural experiment stations and_ the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been approved for commercial 
distribution in the eastern half of Kan- 
sas, R. I. Throckmorton, agronomist on 
the staff of the Kansas station, announced 
recently. 

The new wheat variety is a cross be- 
tweel Kawvale and Tenmargq, two widely 
grown varieties in Kansas. It has been 
tested over a wide area in Kansas since 
1935 and in 53 tests, Pawnee has aver- 
aged 28.9 bus an acre, exceeding Ten- 
marqg by 4 bus an acre. In another 
series of 45 tests at different locations, 
Pawnee has outyielded Chiefkan by 3.8 
bus an acre, Mr. Throckmorton said. 
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BRAZIL EXTENDS DOMESTIC 
WHEAT RULE TO ALL MILLS 

Merchantable wheat produced in Brazil 
must be acquired and milled by all flour 
mills existing in the country according 
to quotas issued to the mills before Jan. 
31, by terms of a decree-law, effective 
Dec. 1, 1942. An estimate of the produc- 
tion of national wheat must be supplied 
to the secretariats of the producing states 
before Jan. 20, of each year, which, in 
turn, will advise the Flour Trade Fiscal- 
ization Service of the total weight in kilo- 
grams of wheat threshed up te Dec. 31 
of the preceding year, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a 

The quota of wheat to be processed by 
each mill will be based on the average 
amount of wheat milled during the last 
five years. The mills must acquire quotas 
before the end of April, and must prove 
the entry of the wheat into their storage 
places before the end of May. Mills 
failing in this respect will be automatical- 
ly prohibited from importing wheat or 
wheat flour, as well as receiving imported 
wheat or flour through any intermediary. 
Quotas required by defaulting mills will 
be pro-rated among the other mills, but 
the mills may negotiate among themselves 
for fractional quotas allotted them-if the 
distance from the producing zones makes 
this step desirable as an economic mea- 
sure, 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. . o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


— 





———l 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
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Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Da!ILY 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 


They are dif- 





flours and some like another. 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 


wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
_ The Baker Has the Last Word 
* a” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











a cice OC ATION 








AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Daily Capacity GRAND FORKS, N. D. Commercial Feed 
4,400 bbls Flour _— Millers of aie 250 tons daily 


| HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 













KANSAS 
EXPANSION 

















GOOD WHEAT 
GOOD MILLING 
GOOD FLOUR 








We invite your interest 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 















Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 











Jones-HEeTreLsSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














Manufacture Kiln-I 
Ww 


EVANS MILLING CO. HITE CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Cc ity, 16,000 Bushel 
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MILL “A” 


3—DbI 9x36 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
3—Db!l 9x30 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
2—Dbl 9x24 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
4—Db! 9x30 Nordyke Roller Mills c.o. 
2—Dbl 9x24 Nordyke Roller Mills c.o. 
3—Dbl 9x18 Nordyke Roller Mills c.o. 


4—6x17 Nordyke Square Sifters 


4—33x76 Nordyke Purifiers 
2—27x76 Nordyke Purifiers 


2—26x54 Nordyke Dusters 


3—32x8-0 Nordyke Diff. Reels 
3—26x8-0 Nordyke Diff. Reels 
1—26x8-0 Allis Cent. Reel 


2—No. 45 S. Howes Db! Scourer 


1—No. 2 McDaniel Separator 


1—No. 45 Steel Plate Fan 
1—No. 35 Steel Plate Fan 
1—No. 30 Steel Plate Fan 


1—No. 1 Buckley Mill 


4—No. 17 “Shawnee” Twin Dust Collectors 
2—No. 22 “Shawnee” Twin Dust Collectors 
6—No. 17“Shawnee” SingleDust Collectors 


33—Elevators Complete (Metal) 


FOR 


PRIDE OF THE ROCKIE$I 


of DENVEROL' 
1,200 Bbl Daily Capacity, in 2 Units of 600 Bbl eaché . 


This machinery and equipment as listed herewim me 


actual operation only a sh@phile 


MILL “’B”’ 


3—Dbl 9x36 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
5—Dbl 9x30 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
4—Dbl 9x24 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
2—DbI 9x18 Allis Roller Mills c.o. 
2—DbI 9x30 Nordyke Roller Mills c.o. 
1—Db!l 9x18 Nordyke Roller Mill c.o. 


4—6x17 Nordyke Square Sifters 


4—33x76 Nordyke Purifiers 
2—27x76 Nordyke Purifiers 


2—26x54 Nordyke Dusters 


3—32x8-0 Nordyke Diff. Reels 
3—26x8-0 Nordyke Diff. Reels 
1—26x8-0 Allis Cent. Reel 


2—No. 45 S. Howes Dbl Scourer 
1—No. 2 McDaniel Separator 


2—No. 35 Steel Plate Fans 
1—No. 30 Steel Plate Fan 


1—No. 1 Buckley Mill 


3—No. 17 “Shawnee” Twin Dust Collectors 
2—No. 22 “Shawnee” Twin Dust Collectors 
8—No. 17 “Shawnee” Single Dust Collectors 


33—Elevators Complete (Metal) 
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SALE 


‘FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


VERO 
h, 





ORADO 


- Engineered and Built in 1921 by Nordyke and Marmon Co. 


bwi modern and of new appearance, having been in 








rs 
rs 
rs 








sh@phile after being installed. 


1—Nordyke Service Elevator, approx. 100 ft. Lift. 
2—S. Howes “Iron King” Feed Packers 

4— Allis Flour Packers 

2—S. Howes “Jewell”? Sack Packers 

Steel Conveyors in Metal Boxes, Spouting Metal, and 
Iron Connections for Both Units. 





The foregoing equipment may be inspected, as installed, in the 
7-story fireproof mill building in Denver, and for a period up to 
April 15, 1943, is being offered as complete milling units to include 
milling diagrams and machinery plans. After this date if not sold 
as complete milling units, orders will be accepted for individual 
unit machines. 


To you who are interested only in unit machines we suggest your 
writing for prices in the meantime and placing your order on file 
with us for shipment as early as possible, subject to the foregoing 
conditions. 





For Further Information, Write 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ENGINEERS - - MANUFACTURERS 
2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. Phone Grand 2454-55 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















These flours are known as 


The “IO ”” Family 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 


DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 
a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 
ENERJO—with the wheat 


milled in. 
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As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


. Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, 'Minnesota 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 























“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 



















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR 






BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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“British Baker’s”’ Welcome Club 


By W. V. Dawkings in the ‘‘British Baker’”’ 


ID you read about The British 
ID Baker Welcome Club last week 

and all it is hoped to do? I 
did, and it touched a chord that made 
me respond, “That’s my job.” 

Let me tell you-why. Twenty-five 
years ago I was wounded near Ypres. 
A day or two later I arrived at Rouen, 
but not among English doctors and 
nurses. I was dumped among Ameri- 
cans. I wasn’t pleased. I did not know 
them. I do know them now and I want 
you to know them, too. I know them 
as strong, determined, loyal, staunch 
friends—they are a nation of great 
hearts, and we’ve got an opportunity, 
such as may never come again, to prove 
to them that we have big hearts too. 

We have got to know these great 
friends of ours. We've got to do it for 
our own sakes and we've got to do it 
now for our children’s sake, and how 
can we better “break the ice” than by 
taking an interest in their boys over 
here—by adopting an American nephew 
or two? 

Let me go back to my own story. 
When I found myself among the Ameri- 
cans I consoled myself that it would 
only be for a few days, for no one 
stayed long at base hospitals in 1917. 
But I was there for eight long months, 
too ill to be moved. For three months 
I was on the danger list, and several 
times my life was well-nigh despaired 
of. Can Americans fight? I should 
just say they can, for I well remember 
how they fought for my life. 

Space will not permit me to tell you 
all the story, but at long last I said 
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“goodby to my American friends and | 
brought home with me a real Yankee 
accent that I have not entirely lost after 
all these years. After the war I traced 
these friends again and old contacts 
were renewed, and then came the fall 
of France, and Kent was not a healthy 
location. , 

A quarter of a century had passed 
since Rouen days, but my American 
friends had not forgotten. Imagine just 
how I felt when I got a message from 
my old nurse—that devoted woman who 
had fought death itself on my behalf— 
“Send David here to me. I will look 
after him.” (David was my 14-year-old 
son.) 

David is over there now with Aunt 
Jeannette. One of the surgeons who 
fought for my life has taken charge of 
David’s education. The other doctors, 
nurses and orderlies who remembered— 
they are all David’s American uncles 
and aunties, and what a time he is havy- 
ing! Such care is being lavished on him 
that I have no cause for anxiety, and 
when I say “care” I do not refer to 
material things only. I refer to all that 
care that boys need as they are growing 
into manhood. 

Every American boy over here needs 
care, too. They are thousands of miles 
from home and home influence. They 
have little chance of a few days’ leave 
at home, so just imagine what an Eng- 
lish uncle and aunt, together with an 
English home, would mean. And every 
American boy has a mother and father 
at home just wondering, perhaps wor- 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“THE SOONER YOU’RE DEAD—.” 

Sir William Arbuthnot Lane died re- 
cently in his early eighties. He was a great 
British surgeon, but he was better (though 
less favorably) known in this country 
as the man who invented the villainous 
slogan, “The Whiter Your Bread, the 
Sooner You’re Dead.” He _ coupled 
white bread with hygienic conditions 
which he believed to be the cause of 
cancer. Not unnaturally the attitude of 
mind that led to the slogan and to the 
theory brought about a widespread pop- 
ular belief that white bread was a direct 
cause of the dread disease. 

Sir William explained his position with 
reference to white bread by saying that 
in the course of a long life devoted al- 
most entirely to the practice of surgery 
on the intestinal tract, he had observed 
that most of the cases which came to 
his attention resulted from a condition 
of chronic constipation. This being the 
case, he argued that “if we can prevent 
constipation we can prevent sickness and 
the need for surgical operation.” 

As a result of Sir William’s convic- 
tions on this subject, the New Health 
Society of England was formed, with 
Sir William as one of the founders. Its 
motto was “A Nation’s Health Is a 
Nation’s Wealth.” But, in addition to 
a motto, it was decided that a publicity 
slogan was needed. Sir William, besides 
being a good surgeon, had a flare for 
slogan writing. It was no trick at all 
for him to toss off the infamous white 
bread phrase, though he didn’t, as he 
afterward confessed, precisely believe 
in it. He wrote it, he said, not because 
it was fact, but because the new health 
society “just had to have something with 
which to stir the people up.” Since 
bread was the most generally used food, 
it was made a scarecrow to drive them 
into new dietetic paths which would take 
them out of the perils of constipation. 

Sir William had not, he particularized 
under the pressure of criticism, found 
anything in bread that made it respon- 
sible for cancer; nor was it responsible 
for tuberculosis, rheumatism or arthritis. 
All these diseases were due, he said, to 
wrong feeding, impure food and air, and 
lack of hygienic knowledge. 

When Sir William saw, during an 
American visit in 1925, the scores of 
white rats heroically attempting to sub- 
sist upon whole wheat bread in labora- 
tories of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing in Chicago, and noted that the rats 
so fed were far less happy and in a de- 
cidedly poorer physical condition than 
rats similarly fed on good white milk- 
made bread, he was willing to admit that 
there was nothing wrong with American 
bread except that people who ate it did 
not get sufficient roughage. Whereupon 
he was asked: 

“If you, 


as a physician, prescribe 


roughage for the cure of constipation are 
you not putting it in the class of drugs, 
and is not that where it properly be- 
longs? If people need roughage, why 
not give it to them under the direction 
of a physician in the form of a break- 
fast food or bran biscuits rather than 
compel the whole human family, which 
is splendidly fed on white bread, to eat 
a lot of bran which they do not need 
and which they do not like?” 

Sir William’s reply is not recorded. 

¥ ¥ 

Britain’s great yellow journal of the 
great age of saffron journalism—the 
Daily Mail—was not asleep when Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane’s slogan burst 
Thereafter, for many years 
the Mail, upon every suitable occasion, 
and also a great many unsuitable occa- 


upon its ear. 


sions, gave the slogan its editorial bless- 
ing and the benefit of black type. 

STONE - MILLED VITAMINS.— 
For the stone-milling addicts among our 
readers we recommend an article that 
appeared in Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 19, 
page 529, 1942. The authors are Alfred 
S. Schultz, Lawrence Atkin and Charles 
N. Frey, all of the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories. Nutrition Reviews, official publi- 
cation of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
now reviews the article, under the cap- 
tion: “Thiamine in Stone-Milled Flour.” 
From it we borrow, with thanks to all: 

“White flour of a hundred years ago 
was probably an excellent source of 
thiamine. To assist in answering this 
statement with objective data Schultz, 
Atkin, and Frey were able to find two 
old American flour mills which were 
operated, as closely as possible, accord- 
ing to the methods of similar stone mills 
of a century ago. 

“Mill streams from these mills were 
assayed for thiamine by the latest sulfite 
cleavage modification of the Schultz, At- 
kin, and Frey fermentation method. The 
stone milled flours were described as 
‘fine products’ possessing a ‘creamier’ 
color than modern patent flour. When 
baked into bread, the baked product was 
lighter in color than whole wheat bread 
and the writers expressed the opinion 
that no stretch of the imagination was 
required to believe that the product 
would have been graded as a ‘fine white 
bread’ by consumers of a century ago. 

“The flours obtained by the stone mill 
process represented 54%, 55%, and 
62% extraction, respectively, hence they 
compare favorably with the so-called 
‘low extractions’ obtained by modern 
milling methods. 

“It was concluded that the best white 
flours of a century ago must have con- 
tained concentrations of thiamine com- 
parable to those of the whole grains 
from which they were made. Although 


By Carroll K. Michener 








the feed by-products of a century ago 
were probably about equal in thiamine 
content to that of the white flour, those 
produced today are far richer in thia- 
mine than the original wheat. In a 
footnote, the authors state that further 
work has shown that stone milled flours 
are also proportionately richer in other 
members of the B-complex, as well as in 
ash. The role of wheat germ as a thia- 
mine carrier is minimized, since its con- 
tribution is scarcely more than 10%. The 
higher content of thiamine in stone 
milled flours is attributed to the pres- 
ence of a significant proportion of the 
aleurone layer of the wheat berry.” 
We are not entirely clear as to the im- 
plications for modern nutritional prog- 
ress that doubtless are to be drawn from 
this study, but we like to do our bit by 
passing on to posterity anything and 
everything that glorifes the stone mill 
and tends to indicate what grandpappy 
ate that made him a better Gunga Din. 
Reviewing bread control measures 
Consumer’s Guide speaks of the fact that 
baker’s bread now “must contain certain 
amounts of minerals and vitamins.” Mere- 
ly “certain” amounts, you understand. 
And then, quite irrelevantly, unless one 
is to assume that the amounts are con- 
sidered inadequate, the Guide goes on to 
say, in parenthesis: “Ordinary white 
bread has precious little of either [vita- 
mins or minerals| in it; whole wheat 
bread has the most.” . . . Consumer’s 
Guide sort of reminds us of the Koran: 
everything ends in “And Mohammed 
(whole wheat) is his prophet.” 
POTATO-PUSHING IN AUSTRA- 
LIA.—Our trade press contemporaries 
in Australia seem to have about as much 
trouble as we do with government food 
experts. Before us lies a clipping from 
the Australian Baker and Millers’ Jour- 
nal, bearing the caption “LIARS,” set 
in 24-point bold caps. It is an edi- 
torial complaint against government ad- 
vertising in an “Eat More Potatoes” 
campaign designed to assist in bread 
conservation. The advertising, it is 
claimed, takes an unfair swat against 
bread when it states: “Satisfying—Yet 
Non-Fattening! It’s a fact! Potatoes 
contain almost NO fat—and much less 
starchy material than bread. They sat- 
isfy everybody—but do not fatten.” 
Counter-attacking, the Australian trade 
journal rushes up tanks and artillery: 
“That statement contains two inde- 
fensible lies—not merely ‘false state- 
ments’ but black lies. According to 
Marston and Dawbarn’s Food Compo- 
sition Tables (published by the Common- 
wealth government about a year ago), 
the constitution of the cooked potato 
is about 79% water, 192% carbohydrate 
(‘starchy material’) expressed as glu- 


cose, and 142% protein. According to 
the same table, white bread contains 
32% water, 5342% carbohydrate (starchy 
material) expressed as glucose, 8% pro- 
tein and %%.% fat. 

“Therefore, the solids content of the 
potato is 93% starchy material, whereas 
the solids content of ordinary bread is 
86% starchy material. The crucial mois- 
ture-free fat-free carbohydrate protein 
ratio is 13-to-1 in the case of potatoes 
and 6.7-to-1 in the case of 
truly startling difference. 


bre id—a 


“The second lie is that potatoes are 


nonfattening. The veriest tyro in nutri- 
tion knows that ANY food is fatten- 


ing if taken to excess and that N( food 
is fattening if taken in correct (juanti- 
ties. The inference here is that j,eople 
may eat as many potatoes as they like 
—cram themselves full to the back teeth 
night and day with potatoes—without 
the slightest fear of putting on an extra 
ounce of weight; but that if they eat 
bread they will immediately grow to 
balloon-like obesity. If potatoes are 
nonfattening, then bread must be. still 
more so, because it contains a smaller 
proportion of starchy material. 
tatoes are nonfattening, it means that 
they are nonnutritious, because anything 
that has any nutritive value at all will 
fatten if taken to excess. Therefore the 
advice to eat potatoes because they are 
nonfattening analyzes down to advice to 
spend money, during an austerity cam- 
paign, to buy food which is totally with- 
out value! 


If po- 


“Whichever way you look at it, the 
Department of Health has made a goat 
of itself—apart from having held itself 
up as a lying and a fraudulent or- 
ganization, and proved itself, by its ma- 
licious condemnation of bread, an enemy 
of real national austerity.” 

We do not see the “short and ugly” 
in print so often as in former years, and 
it’s sort of refreshing to think that it, 
like the kangaroo, has found geoy raph- 
ical asylum. 


Maybe you didn’t know this, aid we 
didn’t either until we saw it 
in Nutrition Reviews. There is typi- 
cally a greater concentration o/ the 
water-soluble vitamins (such as ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, niacin and riboflav'n) iv 
white blood cells and platelets thin in 
other components of blood (red cells 
and plasma). We put this down heré 
with no other motive than to kee; you 
fully up on your vitamins. 


recently 


We were reading about Charlemagn? 
the other might, and discovered that he 
was a ceiling fixer. His great Council of 
Frankfort, in 795, regulated the sale of 
wheat, and fixed the price beyond which 
it was unlawful to sell it. 
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Edgar A. Igleheart 
. raised to chairman of the board... 


Edgar A. Igleheart has been made 
chairman of the board of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., according to announcement by Clar- 
ence Francis, president of the holding or- 
ganization, General Foods. Earl J. Hese- 
man succeeds Mr. Igleheart as president 
of the milling company. 

E. H. Mirick of Minneapolis, vice 
president, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was recently appointed a 
national counsellor of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to rep- 


erdonal & 


OPA CONVERSATIONS 

Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, and W. P. Tanner, New 
York, a director of the national associa- 
tion, had a few informal talks with 
Atherton Bean, head of the flour division 
of the OPA, in Chicago last week. 


BOWLING CHAMPION 

Pearl C. Cody, daughter of J. Thorn- 
ton, of Thornton & Co., flour jobbers, 
Chicago, won the Illinois state cham- 
pionship in bowling with a score of 627 
for three games. Including handicap, 
her score was 693. 


INTO NEW JOB 

George T. Wruck, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the John F. Jelke Co., 
Chicago, has been made manager of the 
Cepro division of the Rahr Malting Co., 
which operates malting plants at Mani- 
towoc, Wis., and Minneapolis and Shako- 
pee, Minnn. 


ON WAY HOME 


K. L. Burns, president, Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., stopped off in 
Chicago on his way back from St. Louis. 


BAKER IN BOSTON 

Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking Co., 
Bangor, Maine, was a week-end visitor 
in Boston. 
IN CHICAGO 


Millers who visited Chicago last week 
included: F. A. Daugherty, Arnold Mill- 
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E. H. Mirick 


. national chamber counsellor . . 


resent the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding F. Peavey Heffelfinger. 
His duties include acting as connecting 
link between the Minneapolis Chamber 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
keeping the U. S. Chamber informed of 
local activities. 

Theodore Staab has succeeded Harold 
Snyder as secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, taking over his new 
duties on Feb. 1. Mr. Staab is well 
known to the baking industry, particular- 


ing Co., Sterling, Kansas; L. C. Chase, 
Valier & Spies Milling Corp., St. Louis; 
Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; Harold Yoder, Co-opera- 
tive Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY VISIT 

Myron E, Humphrey, president of 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., visited 
Kansas City March 13 while returning 
from a trip to Chicago and St. Louis. 


BROKER’S TRIP 

E. E. Mac Donald, flour broker, Owos- 
so, Mich., is spending a few days in 
Chicago. 
FLORIDA VACATION 

i. & Chicago 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., is spending a sev- 
eral weeks’ midwinter vacation in Florida. 


Bowman, manager, 


BUFFALO TO BOSTON 

Harry H. Raeder, Washburn Crosby 
Co., eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was in Boston several days. 


IN NASHVILLE 
Earl Fuqua, of the Consolidated Flour 


Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited Nash- 
ville flour buyers this week. 


QUICK VERDICT 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, spent most of last week in 
Wichita where he was serving on the 
jury in United States District Court. 
A jury of which Mr. Baum was a mem- 


Theodore Staab 


. . bakery association secretary . . 


ly in western Pennsylvania, where he 
formerly was representative of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, 
served as secretary of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsvl- 


Minneapolis, and 


vania. 

Dr. Earl B. Working, a staff member 
of the Department of Milling 
try, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, for 20 years, will leave soon for a 
position he has accepted with the So- 
ciete Haitiano-Americaine de Developp- 


Indus- 


ber probably shared in a court record, 
he said. A verdict was returned 45 min- 
utes after the trial of a draft evader 
began. “And we would have been out 
five minutes sooner if the jury room door 
had not been locked,” said the miller. 


HEADS SOUTH 

W. W. Morehead, of the Cumberland 
Brokerage Co., Nashville, left recently 
for New Orleans on a business trip. 


APPOINTS BROKER 

W. P. Dolan, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., was in Pittsburgh recently to ap- 
point E. M. Peek, broker, as the mill’s 
representative in that district. 


MEETING IN BIRMINGHAM 

W. A. Swain, Atlanta, representative 
for the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, made a trip to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he met W. H. O’Keefe, of 
the home office of the company. Mr. 
O’Keefe was accompanied on his trip 
south by Mrs. O’Keefe. 


CITY TO CITY 

J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, made a_ business 
trip to Kansas City. 


AT SHIPPERS’ MEETING 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Millers Association, 
and C. C. Bee, traffic advisor of the state 
corporation commission, have returned 
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Dr. Earl B. Working 


. research in Haiti . 


ment Agricole at Port au Prince, Haiti. 
The Haitian-American known 
as “Shada” in Haiti, has received a grant- 
in-aid from the Board of Economic War- 
fare and, in co-operation with the Rub- 
ber Reserve Corp., has undertaken the 
production of rubber from the cryp- 
tostegia plant, a member of the milkweed 
plant family. Dr. Working will be di- 
rector of chemical research for the rub- 
ber project and will have supervision of 
the research 
Haiti, 


Society, 


laboratory at Gonaives, 


from Fort Worth, Texas, where they at- 
tended the quarterly meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board and 
of the Interstate Traffic 


League. 


Southwest 


EXCHANGE MEMBER 

William O’Laughlin, of O’Laughlin 
Elevators, Billings, Mont., has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


LENGTHY TRIP 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
spending three or four, weeks calling on 
trade connections in central and eastern 
states, 


MAJOR ON TOUR 


Major Fred Larsen, Jr., son of Fred 
Larsen, president of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago flour distributors, 
was in Chicago a few days last week. 
Major Larsen has been traveling around 
the country during the past few weeks 
and was to return to Washington, D. C., 
after his short visit here. 


INTO THE ARMY 


Jack Huddleston, manager of the of- 
fice at Des Moines, Iowa, for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has been inducted into the 
army and Lee Pemberton, of Columbia, 
Mo., has taken his place. Mrs. Huddles- 
ton is secretary in the office of the 
Western Grain & Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion. 
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War Casualties Likely in Food 
Industry, Too, Hendrickson Says 


New York, N. 
there will be casualties of war in the 


Y.—Predicting that 


food industry, just as there have been 
in other industries, Roy F. Hendrickson, 
director, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, recently declared in an address 
before the Advertising Women of New 
York that “we have a lot of wheat now, 
unlike the days of the last war. 

“We need not lack for bread,” he 
continued. “And bread today contains 
many more of the vital food values than 
it did a few years ago, and may contain 
even more before the war is over.” 

Mr. Hendrickson remarked that “some 
of us have heard wild talk about the 
elimination of brands and the elimination 
Any such drastic steps 
would, of course, destroy the fundamental 


of advertising. 


incentives on which our kind of econ- 
omy operates, and are not given any 
serious consideration whatsoever by any 
responsible government officials whom I 
know.” 

Speaking of advertising, he continued: 
“As far as the institution of advertising 
is concerned, it is obvious to anyone with 
eyes to see that the science of mass com- 
munication is not less but more needed 
in war than at any other time. On the 
food front, we can never hope to put 
forth the maximum war effort until all 
the people have the facts so they can 
make up their minds to co-operate, to 
conserve food, to make the shifts and 
adjustments in business and living which 
are necessary.” 

So far as the apportionment of our 
food supplies is concerned, the speaker 
declared that the time has passed “when 
we could think of sending to war the 
food that was needed, and getting along 
very well with what was left. Today 
we have to start with this question: Just 
what and how much must we keep at 
home? Then we can proceed to allocate 
the rest for war purposes. The amount 
of food which we could use to military 
advantage, in this truly global war, is 
almost limitless. Thus every bit that 
we can spare from our own tables is 
that much more to go to war. 

“Of course the needs of our own 
soldiers, sailors and marines get—and 
always will get—top consideration in 
the dividing up of the food supply. 
They must have what they need and 
as much as they need. We do not have 
to sacrifice adequate nourishment to give 
it to them.” 

Mr. Hendrickson thanked the food in- 
dustry for its co-operation in seeking 
distribution economies, and continued: 
“Food Distribution Order No. 1, for in- 
stance, was aimed at making economies 
in the distribution of bread. In most of 
its provisions, including the one prohibit- 
ing the slicing of bread, it followed rec- 
ommendations made voluntarily by the 
baking industry. Some of the provisions 
have been more successful, as far as 
economy is concerned, than others, and 
we have taken the position that when 
provisions of any order are doubtful in 
their success, they should be dropped, as 
we have dropped the slicing ban. But 
no matter how successful such steps 


may be, we must recognize that the 
profit motive is the greatest single spur 
to economy of distribution.” 

In an address on the question of ad- 


vertising, Stuart Peabody, advertising 
manager of The Borden Co. and liaison 
representative between the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Ad- 
vertising Council, declared that “I 
have confidence in the lead- 
ers of this creat- 
ing the advertising appropriations, and 
in the men and women, like yourselves, 
who are administering them and giving 
them effect. I believe that under such 
guidance, advertising is developing the 
social consciousness it has often been 
accused of lacking, and that it will make 
the substantial contribution to our econ- 
omy, and to the war effort, of which it is 
capable.” 


business 
country who are 
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FLOUR CONCERN LEASES SPACE 
Crry, N. Inc., a 
flour blending and processing concern, 


JERSEY J.—Foods, 
has leased approximately 9,000 square 
feet of floor space in the one-story fac- 
tory building at 21 Carbon Place. This 
will give the company larger space and 
permit government occupation of _ its 
former quarters at 150 Bay Street. 
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Ss. C. MASTERS ESTABLISHES BUSINESS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sterling C. Mas- 
ters, for the last few years with Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas 
City, is establishing his own grain busi- 
ness in the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Mr. Masters 
will continue to merchandise wheat and 
coarse grains. 


of which he is a member. 


He has specialized in soft 
red winter wheat. 
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LEND-LEASE ARRANGEMENT 
EXTENDED ANOTHER YEAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Without a single 
dissenting vote for a single amendment, 
the Senate on March 11 passed the bill 
extending the lend-lease act for another 
year beyond June 30. 

This action coming on the second an- 
niversary of the momentous legislation 
and only one day after the House’s 407 
to 6 vote of approval, sent the measure 
to the White House where President 
Roosevelt signed it immediately. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr,, reported to 
Congress that Russia was allotted 29% 
of all lend-lease shipments from _ this 
country in the second year of the act’s 
operation, including half of all tanks and 
40% of all tactical planes. In this same 
year, the United Kingdom’s allotments 
were 38%; Middle East and Africa, 15%; 
Australia, China and India, 14%; other 
areas, 4%. 

By value of all operations since start 
of the act, the totals were: United King- 
dom, $4,430,000,000; Russia, $1,826,000,- 
000; Africa and Middle East, $1,573,000,- 
000; China, $158,000,000; India, $595,- 
000,000; Australia, $452,000,000; New 
Zealand, $139,000,000; other areas, $459,- 
000,000. 

¥ ¥ 
Lend-Lease Operations Reported 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Per- 
tinent paragraphs in the quarterly re- 
port to Congress on lend-lease operations 
for the period ending March 11 are: 

“In 1943 the British have agreed to 
provide our troops in the European the- 


ater with more than 400,000,000 lbs of 
food, including 148,000,000 Ibs of flour 
and 2,300,000 Ibs of dry cereals. 

“The British are dependent upon over- 
sea sources for about 40% of their food- 
stuffs. They have been able to obtain 
from Canada most of the wheat they 
have imported. 

“The foods we have sent to Russia 
have been energy foods with meat and 
animal fats accounting for about 30% of 
the total, and wheat and flour about 
25%. 

“A number of new uses for soybeans 
have been developed by the United 
States. An excellent sausage made of 
pork and 22% of soybean flour has been 
sent -to the British armed forces in the 
U. K. through lend-lease and it is very 
popular. Soybean products, such as de- 
hydrated soya soups, grits and flour, are 
rich in proteins, vitamins and minerals, 
and are highly concentrated to take up 
a minimum of cargo space.” 
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WHEAT QUOTA SUSPENSION 
RELIEVES GRAIN HANDLERS 


Suspension of wheat marketing quotas 
by the AAA has relieved millers, eleva- 
tor operators and grain dealers of their 
responsibilities in connection with the 
collection of penalties, the keeping of rec- 
ords and the preparation of reports, the 
Millers National Federation points out. 
Buyers must, however, keep records 
concerning the purchase of penalty wheat 
prior to Feb. 23, 1943. 

Suspension 





of marketing quotas is 
for the remainder of the current market- 
ing year and the 1943-44 marketing year. 
Any excess grain available can therefore 
be sold up to July 1, 1944, without pay- 
ment of penalty. However, no refunds of 
penalties already paid will be allowed. 

With regard to seeding, the suspension 
of the quota affects only the current crop 
year 1942-43 and not the crop year be- 
ginning July 1, 1943. Therefore, it can 
only result in increased planting of spring 
wheat in 1943. It has not yet been de- 
termined whether farmers will be per- 
mitted to plant wheat in excess of their 
allotted acreage next fall and the fol- 
lowing spring. 





OsiTuUARY ~~ v 


WILLIAM J. GORDON 


William J. Gordon, 71, for many years 
mechanical superintendent for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
March 15. Born in Ireland, he came 
to this country when he was 18, and 
graduated from the Armour Institute, in 
Chicago. His home, for a long time, was 
in New Prague. 





MRS. IDA M. PETERSON 


Mrs. Ida M. Peterson, mother of 
George E. Peterson, secretary of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, died 
March 11, aged 79. Mrs. Peterson was 
born in Sweden, and came to this country 
in her youth. She is survived by five 
daughters and one son. 


WALTER FLEISCHER 


Walter W. Fleischer, 24, associated 
with his father, John Fleischer,- in. a 
bakery at Oakmont, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, died March 7. His parents sur- 
vive. 


March 17, 1943 


NOMINATIONS LISTED 
FOR MNF DIRECTORS 


Special Committees Submit Recommen. 
dations for Each District—Elec- 
tion Conducted by Mail 


The 11 nominating committees ap- 
pointed by President Willis C. Helm, of 
the Millers National Federation, have 
submitted the following recommendations 
for board chairman, directors at large 
and district directors: 


President and chairman of the board: 
W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Directors at large: J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Fred 
Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Ine., 
Louisville; R. W. Goodell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills, Memphis. 

District 1: C. D. McKenzie, McKen- 
zie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Mark N., 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; G. 
E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co,. Portland, Mich. 

District 2:. Julius E. Lentz, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. 
Y; W. R. Morris, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; George P. Urban, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

District 3: John B. Allen, Allen Bros. 
Milling Co., Columbia, 8S. C; M. A. 
Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C 


District 4: Norman Christley, Colum- 
bia Mill & Elevator Co., Columbia, 
Tenn; Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fubrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind 

District 5: Henry J. Dulle, Dulle 
Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo; Philip 
H. Postel, Postel Milling Co., Mascou- 
tah, Ill. 

District 6: W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee 
Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla. 

District 7: R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; E. Mitchell, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City. 

District 8: Frank B. Burke, General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco; C. C. Hine, 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

District 10: Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. Angle- 
meyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New U!m, 
Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
Cc. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Ward Magill has another year to serve 
as ex-officio director, under the provi- 
sion which makes a past president a 
member of the board for two years after 
retirement from office. 

Messrs. Myers and Kuehn are the only 
nominees who are not now on the board. 
Last year there were six new directors. 

Additional nominations may be made 
upon petition of five members in a dis- 
trict, or 10 at large, and such nomina- 
tions may be filed with the federation 
office to and including March 29. The 
election is conducted by 
diately after that date. 


mail _ imme- 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH REPORT 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—In reporting an all- 
time high in volume of business, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., in its statement for 
1942 disclosed net income of $6,43:),818, 
or $7.15 per share, as against $6,750,492 
or $7.53 in 1941. There was an increase 
of $3,310,643 in tax provision over 1941. 
The company took on some direct war 
work during the year, one group of its 
buildings now being devoted to manufac- 
ture of aircraft assemblies. During the 
annual stockholders’ meeting, Percy J. 
Orthwein, vice president of D'Arcy 
Advertising Co. and H. Norris Love, 
head of the Ideal Roller & Mfg. © 
Chicago, were elected to the board to 
fill vacancies. 
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WHEAT POLICY IS RAISED 
IN CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Increases in the price 
of wheat at Winnipeg recently have 
caused members of the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa to question the govern- 
ment as to the wheat policy for this 
year. The government was asked whether 
it would reconsider raising the minimum 
wheat price to producers in light of re- 
cent increases. Another question was 
whether increased delivery quotas to 
put the Canadian wheat producer on a 
fair basis with the United States pro- 
ducer would be considered. The minis- 
ter of trade and commerce replied that 
government policy in regard to these 
matters would be announced in due 
course. He further stated that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has been called 
into consultation with the Federal Cabi- 
net Wheat Subcommittee following the 
unexpected increases in wheat. 
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EXCHANGE REGULATIONS RESCINDED 

Wiynipec, Man.—Trading regulations 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, enact- 
ed November, 1942, regarding certain 
classes of selling in Winnipeg grain fu- 
tures, were rescinded at a meeting of 
the grain exchange council on March 12 
and went into effect at the opening of 
trading on the following day. It was 
pointed out that the conditions calling 
for the imposition of the regulations last 
November no longer exist, these condi- 
tions having resulted largely from gov- 
ernment price regulations, the conges- 
tion of grain from farm to seaboard, 
and the limited number of cars and lake 
boats since available for the normal 
movement of grain. 
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CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
IN POST-WAR UNDERTAKINGS 


Toronto, Onr.—Post-war understand- 
ings on matters of trade, commerce, 
transportation and financial relationships 
between Canada and the United States 
were suggested by the Canadian minis- 
ter of finance, the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, in his 
tecent budget speech in the House of 
Commons. On the subject of customs 
tariffs, he had this to say: 

“The customs tariff has fallen from 
the high position it has previously held 
as an instrument of fiscal and economic 
policy. . . . There will again, however, 
be a time when the tariff will be an 
important instrument of trade policy and 
When this country will have to decide 
whether it will play its part with other 
countries which are prepared to help in 
freeing the world’s trade, in enlarging 
markets, and in promoting the full and 
effective use of the world’s resources.” 

Mr. Ilsley said that understandings had 
already been reached with the United 
States for the purpose of formulating 
Programs of agreed action directed to the 
expansion, after the war, of production, 
employment and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment 





in international commerce and to the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Ilsley, “that 
questions of post-war commercial policy 
must be tackled broadly and boldly; we 
believe that world trade must have a 
more liberal and dependable charter than 
it has had in the past two decades, and 
that countries such as Canada, for which 
world trade is the very blood stream, 
should be prepared not merely to ac- 
cept desirable arrangements but to take 
the initiative in working out a plan 
mutually of benefit to ourselves and to 
other countries. We believe that coun- 
tries which have had long experience of 
friendly relations should associate them- 
selves with that initiative and furnish 
to others examples of concrete accom- 
plishment in the distribution of the 
world’s products for the mutual welfare 
of all people.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA’S FEED PRODUCTION UP 
Toronto, Onvr.—Production of mill- 

feed in Canada in the first six months 
of current crop year ending with Janu- 
ary was 384,466 tons, compared with 
344,659 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Of this year’s total 
154,018 tons were bran, 147,015 shorts and 
83,433 middlings. In the same months 
of previous year production of bran 
amounted to 138,611 tons, shorts 136,- 
958 and middlings 69,090. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLS PAY OFF SHORT TERM DEBTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Although handicapped 
by the severity of their excess profits 
taxes Canadian mills are making suffi- 
cient money to liquidate in a modest way 
any short-term debts carried over from 
the lean years of the 30s. Most of the 
companies are free from that problem, 
but where it exists present full-time op- 
erations are reducing such liabilities. 
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1942 BAD YEAR FOR HAIL 

WinnireG, Man.—The season of 1942 
was one of the three worst hail years 
experienced in the history of the Sas- 
katchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association. Losses were so heavy that 
crop rates will have to be increased ma- 
terially to “repair” reserves. The 1942 
hail levy was $1,175,084, and was short 
by some $637,000 of the total needed 
to cover the claims. This did not pro- 
vide for expenses of $113,677 incurred 
in 1942. 
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NEW FEED PLANT COMPLETED 
Wixnirec, Man.—A new feed plant 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., will 
soon be in operation at South Edmon- 
ton, Alta., R. S. Law, president of the 
company, announces. 
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VISITS TORONTO BRANCH 
Toronto, Ont.—Ralph W. Bouskill, 
mill superintendent of Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, last 
week visited the Toronto branch and 
connections of his company. 





CANADA’S MILLING PLANT—AFTER WAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Although there was nothing in the recent budget speech at Ot- 
tawa to indicate any purpose on the part of Canada’s government to relax the bur- 
den of excess profits taxation on the milling industry of this country, the speech did 
contain reason for belief that the government is concerned over the prospect for 
continuing Canadian industrial activity after the war. It is realized that this must 
be done if the country is to return to peacetime conditions without too great a strain. 
Accordingly, every industry which has within itself the potentialities for full-time 
operation after the war should and probably will receive encouragement to prepare 


for that kind of a future. 


It may not yet have occurred to the powers that be in Ottawa that flour milling 
is pre-eminently that kind of a business, It will be, or should be, busier after the war 


than it is now, and should continue in that position for a long time to come. 


There 


is not the least doubt about the future of the Canadian milling industry, providing 
it is given the means to keep itself physically fit, but therein lies the rub. Under 


present taxation conditions no provision at all is being made for the future. 


Every 


mill in Canada is being rapidly worn out by the full-time pressure of current war 
business, yet taxes absorb every cent of their profits over and above a very meager 
amount which is based on their earnings during a period when none were doing well 
and many were constantly in or close to the red. 

Those in authority at Ottawa ought to study this matter a great deal more care- 
fully than has so far been done and to revise the taxation policy with a view to 
providing reasonable replacement reserves to be used when new machinery and 
equipment are available. Canada should be ready not only to re-equip all its existing 
mills but to build new ones wherever the situation is favorable as soon as hostilities 
cease and the change over to peace time conditions begins. This is not only necessary 
for the preservation of the industry itself but it should be done in the interest of 


wheat growing farmers and of the country as a whole. 


While not a large employer 


of labor, milling has an outstanding part to play in the future industrial leadership 


of this country. 


Its services in the merchandising and exporting of wheat are of the 


very highest importance and deserve intensive study by those in the government 
whose duty it is to seize every opportunity to enlarge thei volume of flour exports 


which will be possible for Canada when the war is a thing of the past. 


A.H.B. 





Canada May Set New Record 
in Crop Year Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of flour from 
Canada in the crop year ending with 
July, 1943, may establish a new high 
in the history of milling in Canada. 
Although figures for publication are not 
available it is known that January and 
February were well over the previous 
year and orders on hand for March and 
April are equal to those of the first 
two months of the calendar year. Ex- 
ports were also good in the first five 
months of crop year ending with Decem- 
ber. Up to the present the record is 
held by the crop year of 1923-24 when 
11,991,000 bbls were exported. The sec- 
ond highest was 1928-29 when exports 
totaled 11,809,000 bbls. 

In addition to good export business 
there is an increase in domestic consump- 
tion of flour. Restrictions on various 
kinds of food have resulted in improve- 
ment in bread sales. With so many war 





E. CORA HIND FELLOWSHIP 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The University 
of Manitoba has announced a new 
fellowship in agriculture to promote 
research in plant or animal science. 
Worth $1,000 a year, it is contributed 
by the United Grain Growers to 
commemorate the work of the late 
Dr. E. Cora Hind, for many years 
agricultural editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press. 





industries in operation more lunches are 
being carried than perhaps ever before. 
Then, too, higher earning power on the 
part of the public always brings increased 
consumption of bread, pastry, cakes and 
other similar foods dependent on flour. 

Consequently Canadian milling opera- 
tions are on a high level. Flour produc- 
tion for the six months of crop year 
ending with January totaled 11,408,011 
bbls as against 9,893,802 in the corre- 
sponding period of previous year and 
8,641,743 in the first six months of crop 
year 1940-41. 
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WILLIAM HEMMING PROMOTED 

Vancouver, B. C.—William Hemming, 
for the past two years Pacific Coast 
manager of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., with headquarters in this city, has 
been placed in charge of all British 
Columbia and Alberta operations for 
He will make his head- 
quarters in Calgary. His successor here 
has not yet been named. 


the company. 
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ON A WESTERN COAST TOUR 

Vancouver, B. C.—During a recent in- 
spection of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
operations on the British Columbia 
Coast, Cliff E. Soward, director, from 
Toronto, and George W. Stepan, director 
at Montreal and manager of eastern 
operations, conferred with R. T. Os- 
borne, British Columbia manager. 
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Northwest Farmers 
Do Not Want Runaway 
Agricultural Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Northwestern 
farmers definitely do not want uncon- 
trolled inflation in prices, and are satis- 
fied with the present level of prices of 
farm products, with the possible excep- 
tion of milk. They are favorable to the 
idea of the development of free trade 
after the war, if industry and labor are 
willing to take the same course. 

These were the impressions gained by 
Julius Hendel, vice president of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, following an address 
he made recently on Northwest agricul- 
ture before a group of farm managers in 
North Dakota. In his talk, Mr. Hendel 
pointed out that production of food is 
an essential war industry, and that farm 
managers must have knowledge and 
ability equivalent to the executive staff 
of a business or industry. 

In Mr. Hendel’s opinion, agriculture 
in the Northwest is on the eve of one 
of the most prosperous periods in its 
history, weather conditions permitting. 
This prosperity, however, will depend 
primarily upon how farms are operated. 
Farmers should diversify wherever pos- 
sible, he said, because diversification 
makes operations more profitable, will 
assist the Food Administration in reach- 
ing its goal, will relieve the acute stor- 
age problem, will utilize farm labor 
more efficiently, will relieve the transpor- 
tation problem and will prevent total 
crop failure. 

Consumption increases during a war 
period, because full employment requires 
more food and men in the armed services 
eat more heartily. Besides, large quan- 
tities of food are destroyed in battle or 
lost in transit. Production, on the other 
hand, usually decreases because there are 
fewer men left on farms, available help 
is less experienced, machinery is in poor- 
er condition, fertilizer more difficult to 
obtain and cultivation not maintained as 
formerly. Therefore, the price of food 
is apt to rise fast, unless effective and 
practical means of control are employed. 
A runaway price level must be pre- 
vented for agriculture to continue to 
enjoy prosperity. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hendel reminded his hearers that too 
high a price level in this country after 
the war would surely encourage agricul- 
ture in Europe, and decrease export ship- 
ments from this side of the Atlantic. 

———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CEREAL INSTITUTE OPENS 
Cuicaco, I11.—The recently organized 





Cereal Institute has opened headquar- 
ters in the Field Building, Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Andrew 
Duncan, managing director. This insti- 
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tute has been formed by a number of 
large manufacturers of breakfast food 
tb co-operate with the national nutri- 
tional program. 
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LOOSE-WILES INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—The Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. has reported net income for 
1942, amounting to $2,030,652, compared 
with $1,110,675 for the preceding year. 
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Feed Firm Blames 
CCC, OPA Policies 
As It Discontinues 


Forr Wortn, Texas.—Placing the 
blame on CCC and OPA policies, the 
Interstate Feed Co., Fort Worth, sent 
an announcement to customers that it 
was closing its business effective 
March 1. 

“The CCC and the OPA have unjustly 
limited dealers’ gross margin of profit 
to 50c ton (on cottonseed products) 
above mill car lot ceiling prices,” the 
announcement stated. “This margin is 
sharply less than our past 10-year ex- 
pense of buying, selling and shipping 
cottonseed cake. Also, despite the fact 
that the visible supply of proteins this 
season was 2,000,000 greater than ever 
before in our nation’s history, we have 
not been able since early December to 
purchase at car lot ceiling prices from 
Mississippi to California a single car of 
cottonseed cake; and so long as the 
OPA and the CCC retain the foolish rule 
of permitting crushers to sell the local 
product in less than 30-ton lots $3 ton 
higher than the carload price, there 
never can be any of the product avail- 
able for long haul car lot distribution 
until the present unprecedented local 
demand is satisfied. With livestock pro- 
duction greatly expanded we doubt if 
the demand fpr proteins will ever ease 
as long as proteins are priced much 
cheaper basically than other feeds of 
lesser value.” 

The company, in which J. J. Bond 
and C. N. Beddings were principals, 
was established in 1918. It has dune 
a large and successful business, trading 
from Georgia and Mississippi all the 
way to the west coast, and throughout 
the Middle West. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on March 15, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





March 950 -_ 360 1,200 720 
PX. rere 2,520 2,280 600 1,200 840 
are 2,400 2,040 480 3,240 1,320 
FUME cccces 480 1,680 r 2,040 120 
SUF secvese 480 ee oe 480 
Totals 6,830 6,000 1,440 8,160 3,000 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by month. The figures for December are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For January, 1943, 938 companies report 1,061 mills, of which 104, with daily capacity 
of 30,049 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,061 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,032 accounted for 105,015,255 bbls, or 94.3%, of 
the total wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 271.6 lbs per bbl of flour in January, 1943, 272.3 in De- 
cember, 273 in November, 272.7 in October, 273.0 in September, 273.8 in August, 274.1 in 
July, 274.2 in June, 274.4 in May, 274.6 in April, 273.5 in March, and 273.3 in February, 1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 76.8 lbs per bbl of flour in January, 1943, 77.6 in De- 





cember, 78.1 in November, 77.8 in October, 78.1 in September, 78.7 in August, 79.1 in July, 
79.3 in June, 79.6 in May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in March, and 78.3 in February, 1942. 
co Production————_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1943— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
January ..... *1,061 49,958,636 11,036,999 847,170,730 575,191 76.8 
1942— 
December 1,068 46,069,002 10,151,790 787,629,290 575,415 67.9 
November 1,073 43,306,561 9,516,497 743,560,286 576,414 68.8 
October ...... 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 67.4 
September 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 67.9 
August ...... 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 
Pe éeecwoe es 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
SURO coccccecs 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 55.0 
MEAP sccccsves 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 
BE csntenne 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 
March ....... 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 55.7 
February ..... 1,092 88,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLSt 


Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbsof of ca- 

-—Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- per bbl per bb! oper- 

ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 

January—1943 49,115,798 10,860,643 831,265,256 538,392 271.3 76.5 80.7 
BOER. cccecscevs 42,508,611 9,300,488 735,254,958 532,651 274.2 79.1 67.2 
pt) ere 38,510,073 8,500,086 663,262,279 529,405 271.8 78.0 61.8 
BOGO. cccccecers 38,061,550 8,378,954 660,192,512 526,471 272.6 78.8 61.2 
ere 37,224,712 8,151,213 653,595,605 519,078 274.0 80.2 62.8 
*Of the 1,061 mills reporting, 18 reported the production of granular flour. In pro- 


ducing this granular flour, these 18 mills ground 1,781,175 bus of wheat, 
330,655 bbls of granular flour, and produced 42,198,738 lbs of offal, 
in these figures. 

+Revised for January, 1939-43, to eliminate data for mills destroyed by fire, dismantled, 
etc. The mills included in the revised tabulation produced 102,146,079 bbls of the total 
wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of 
manufactures for 1939, and accounted for 98.4% of the wheat flour production reported for 
January, 1943 (11,036,999 bbls). During January, 1943, 30 mills, with capacity of 14,080 
bbls, were idle. 


manufatured 
which are not included 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date March 13, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 





-—Wheat—  -—Corn——, -—Oats— --—Rye —Barley- 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
PTT ETE ce 3,678 7,510 923 669 15 16 92 119 1 4 
BED cccecevescssesce 5,531 6,787 5,829 9,578 816 609 4,386 2,909 463 235 
BRORR. cccccesveqess 751 1,705 es ee ee ee ee e° ee 202 
oO | PTT ee ee 5,364 12,798 15,409 12,103 777 2,002 4,413 3,768 655 335 
BOM casccsoncvver ss is 776 447 o« e6 592 1,367 os 
a rer ee er Pr 100 180 2 2 5 4 190 2 10 240 
| SPT Ere renee ree 33,773 33,411 1,770 5,236 448 354 1,503 1,496 326 61,119 
BER cc cvacevecses ee 181 as ws os os ee - os 
WaGt WOPORM scccccacsns 12,468 10, 469 857 587 105 71 23 20 68 107 
a a 5,089 5,072 es ss Sa ce as ++ os - 
BEUCCRIMGOM «oc ccsceccns 10,273 9,198 oe és a - _ ‘i 
Indianapolis ........... 1,008 1,461 2,408 2,156 202 258 36 131 " - 
Ye Pee 28,430 33,865 3,145 5,962 414 223 537 617 55 255 
rere eer 1,317 2,737 1,420 1,693 13 182 847 872 2,001 961 
BEE. idchbwrenvecé es ea o2 os es - 54 479 rT 
Minneapolis ........... 29,730 38,003 2,300 3,976 2,255 1,189 5,052 4,838 2,472 4,032 
New Orleans .......... 1,992 1,775 89 112 11 47 1 a - we 
et eee ee 461 523 229 285 we 28 1 38 1 
RRORE cccecseccvves 6 e* “2 51 ea 5 es 
CU Sb 0 004498 0008 13,962 13,206 4,576 7,588 34 387 170 250 250 351 
PEE. o'o's 09.9: 46 a Re8 86 451 1,049 707 463 ‘- és 10 is 184 156 
Philadelphia ....ccseees 1,324 2,041 648 532 34 13 39 10 2 1 
Si MEE Kid0000e00we ns 4,692 5,350 4,039 3,723 258 235 989 434 127 26 
ROU GH csc cacvesces 2,051 1,660 817 1,526 13 100 49 vi 8 16 
Bt, JOGODN 2c ccvcvcccvce 5,249 5,844 618 746 67 176 5 8 19 16 
WOR weenccuccueteer 5,960 7,069 19 4 3 2 «se ee 4 32 








WEED Seckeinnend en 173,654 201,713 48,187 57,439 5,750 5,896 19,007 17,358 6,749 8,088 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 

load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Ss OX pene City St. Louis Buffalo 
en eee --@40.40 $....@37.75 Tr TAP oo 142.26 
Hard winter bran ....... --@40,40 ree, Te 36. son 37. ‘00 39.00 @ 39.25 coe e @ sees 
Standard middlings* . -.-@40.40 Tr. 75 -@. eeesedeee oe ee @ 42.26 
Flour middlingst ........ - @40.40 cee @37.7 36.504 37.00 39.00 @ 39.50 142,26 
Se MN oS ob a ie k¥ s-9 %% -@ 40.40 ae tet eee Oe ae ee ee woes 142.26 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ashville 
ee Me ontaessavces Sccsatbecss Beec0Qe eee «++ +@46.48 es Per a“. 
Hard winter bran ....... wre) Ler 11. @ 45.65 ee,” ha cove @eces woes @ cons 
Soft winter bran ........ ores Doves cooeQ@eooe --@46.48 TTT fren oe 1 43,80 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... «2 @ 46.65 --@46.48 ese eM vans W sees 
Flour middlingst ....... a Peer wees @45.65 -- @46.48 yt: ere 1 43.30 
i at eer ere -@ 45.65 --@ 46,48 ee, . 
Spring brea Shorts Middlings | 
DWeSOMte ccccvceve $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg........ -@28.00 | @29. 00 -@. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William ‘baste. tTuesday prices, 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS _ 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo con” York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nash ville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.90@ 7.03 $6.50@ 6.55 §$....@.... $....@ 6.74 $....@ 7.46 6. cha ee ee $7.35@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.60 Se ee OT i 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.70@ 6.83 6.30@ 6.45 coc Boece. ey 6.74 -@ 7.26 1. sie 7.40 eeeeWPanes 7.25@ 7.35 7.35@ 7.45 [a eewes cece aeoee 
Spring first clear ............ 6.45@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.10 Te. fren ver 6 ee -@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 ca veluake 7.00@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.30 Ce eer coee@ ose 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.80@ 7.03 To) Peer 6.35@ 6.45 «cee @ 6.74 -.-@ 7.36 7.20@ 7.45 ovce cane 7.35@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.50 —a- Ree 7.90% 8.40 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 6.60@ 6.85 os @evece 6.20@ 6.30 6.75@ 6.85 o@acee 7.10@ 7.30 ee, Sere 7.25@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.40 -@. 7.6007 7.90 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.60@ 6.82 . ee 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 sEPiase 6.40@ 6.50 coveaces cos eae tees rity. f2te -@. coed one 
Soft winter short patent..... 7.00@ 8.85 ees oc a oes ..++@ 7.80 — eS per ey ee er 8.10@ 8.20 ~~ FP 8.40% 8.70 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.80@ 8.60 . ae ae ee or, me , Seo 7.95@ 8.10 ose @vose er ere 7.80@ 8.00 -@. 8.10% 8.40 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 7.20 a rer icsathesas 6.00@ 6.50 ~ oe rer, eee re, Sere Tee. eee 7.50@ 7.75 ee, | Ae 7.60% 8.10 
aS OS eae 4.85@ 5.35 4.95@ 5.20 a er .02.@ 6.88 ..@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.65 re oe 5.45@ 5.75 pieces a eee occ e @ woes 
2. Se ere 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.50 wre fe cosspe Gwe -@ 5.30 ovesmoeas wer, sere ceee@ cece er ee oe oOBades occe@ ccee 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto tele sy Toronto **Win “ 

Family patent ...... $....@7.80 $8.80@9.00 DOROCR .vccvcccs = $7.20@ 7.40 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 os - @5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 33s 9d 

DUE seccaceeccvess ooe  @...- 6.36@6.45 Montana ....... @ 7.00@ 7.20 Spring second pat.f.. ... -@ 4.60 - @4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.30@5.40 

Spring first clearf... . @ 3.50 -@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
prices. 


Tuesday 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Ft. William basis. 


198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EIRA HOUR 


; OF DOUGH STABILITY 


a. WITH 


1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 








300 Bbis Capacity 










ITs 
BIN 
AGED 
[eS 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 














Weare always ready te fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qeer ating Kansas City 


hern Elevator _—— City, Mo. 





A atlanta MUO 
St.Louis 


Salles 
BAG & OO New York 
4|Minncapolis — 


) eee Mew Orleans 
eaten: Kan. 
ote iAH AaS AAA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ies 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA. 





—— 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Millers 
Since 
1776 











MINNESOTA . . 


MINNESOTA . . 





SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


. the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed *‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Capacity 1,500 Bbis. 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
7 * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





previdus week and 92 
sellers now that the 

their margins and, 
for the most part, they have bookings well 
in now whenever 
Export business light and limited by lack 
established brands 
family flour $7.85@8.10, 


low grades $4.65@4.80. 
Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domestic 


Oklahoma City: Bookings fairly satisfac- 


tory with local mills and operation averaged 


hard wheat short 


Mills reported sales ranging from 
of capacity for the week ending 


Prices unchanged; 
ily standard $6.70, 
ers standard $6. 


fancy $7.30, fam- 
bakers short $6.45, 


tions from 60 to 100%; quotations steady. 


ton uncertainty and soggy market no spur; 
shipping directions unsatisfactory. 

Demand quite satisfactory; 
ping directions coming in fairly good, 


usual trickle limited to vessel space obtain- 


patent $7.30@7.80; standard 


Texas common points or Galveston domestic 


THE NORTHWEST 


government out of 


on mill books, there is still surprisingly good 
inquiry every day. 


market again showed firmness. 


family flour is definitely moving off grocers‘ 
shelves, and the conclusion 


looked-for delays in transit, jobbers are not 
taking chances on running low, so are fur- 
nishing shipping directions well in advance. 


companies oversold and 
With the options off 
a slight readjust- 


having little to offer. 


Business done last week by northwestern 


and 76% a year ago. 
established brands 


patent $6.50@6.55, 
6.45, fancy clear $6.40@6.50, first clear $6@ 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
quiet; inquiry from regular trade has fallen 
off last two weeks, with sales scattered and 
shipping directions becoming scarce; 


mixed cars at full ceiling prices; no straight 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


change in busi- 
with demand fairly active and sales 
moderate and small-sized 
Prices chiefly close to ceiling level. 

demand and deliveries continue good. 


standard patent 
clear $6.45@6.70, 
flour $8.75@8.90; 


second clear $4, 
hard winter short patent 
patent $6.60@6.85, 
soft winter short patent 
standard patent $6.80@8.60, first 
clear $6.30@7.20. 


clear $5.60@6.82, 


A decided falling off in buy- 
1,000-bbl orders the exception. 


of the buying consists of soft wheat flour 
by the baker for prompt to 120 days. High 
protein clears in ‘good demand, offerings 
tight. Lower grades being passed up. Re- 
cent spurt of buying by small bakers faded 


out. Jobbers report trade only taking re- 
quirements from old contracts. Specifica- 
tions lighter. 

Quotations, March 13: soft wheat bakers 


straight and patent (ceiling price) $7.80 per 
bbl, cake flour $8.95, family soft wheat short 
patent $7.80@8.40, straight $7.80@8.40, first 
clear $6@6,50; hard wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $6.74, family short patent 
$7@7.50, straight and 95% $6.75@6.85, first 
clear $5.25@6; spring wheat bakers patent, 
straight and 95% $6.74. 

Toledo: The sale of soft wheat flour con- 
tinues to be stalled by failure to make 
announcement of ceiling and floor on soft 
wheat. There may have been some relief 
from the recent decline in soft wheat prices 
and millfeeds going to ceiling levels, but 
the extent of it has not been revealed. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, March 12, was 
$1.45, 14c over Chicago May, as compared 
with $1.64 recently, but there is very little 
activity. Growing concern has been mani- 
fested by some of the large buyers of soft 
wheat flour, like cracker manufacturers, 
about their future supplies as a result of 
millers being unable to sell them. No quo- 
tations on soft wheat flour are available. 


EASTERN STATES 


Sales turned to the light side, 
with a slowing up of activity all through 
the buying field, although the trade looks 
upon the development as routine and prob- 
ably short-lived. Directions slow, but this 
is believed only temporary as consumer de- 
mand is reported as consistently growing 
in so far as baked goods are concerned, 
with every indication of an increase due to 
the new rationing rules. The greatest de- 
mand is from the smaller baker, who has 
held off during the recent buying splurge. 
Spring first clears firm and scarce. Lend- 
lease flour prominent in the production field. 
Foreign commercial trade routine, with sat- 
isfaction of demand dependent on shipping 
conditions, 

Quotations, March 13: spring short patent 
$7.46, spring standard patent $7.26, spring 
high gluten $7.45, top family patent $9.25, 


Buffalo: 


first clear $6.90, southwestern short patent 
$7.36, pastry $7.75. 
New York: Sales spotty, with a flurry 


of moderate buying among the jobbers and 
smaller bakers, and a fair number of sales 
to the large chain bakeries. With spring 
high glutens out of the market, business is 
chiefly of southwesterns and spring stand- 
ards, with a sprinkling of cake grades, but 
mills do not press sales, and a large pro- 
portion of them are up to price ceilings. 
The breaks in wheat therefore did not 
change the price range greatly and they 
will have to go lower to permit many 
grades to be offered. Shipping directions 
limited and permits to the embargo ter- 
minals difficult to get. Large stocks al- 
ready in storage there by some buyers and 
the congestion of other merchandise in them 
is a fyprther handicap. 

Quotations, March 12: spring high glu- 
tens, none available; standard patents $7.25 


@7.40, clears $7@7.25, hard winter high 
vlutens $7.20@7.45, standard patents $7.10 
@ 7.30, clears $6.40@6.50; soft winter 


straights, East and Middle West, $7.95@8.40. 


Boston: Little if any new business other 
than an occasional minimum car lot order, 







Spring patents offered at ceilings and mills 
were not anxious to do business on such @& 
narrow margin even if the trade had dis- 
played any interest. Kansas patents offered 
usually at 5@10c per bbl under ceiling 
prices, but no sales of any consequence re- 
sulted. Attention of baking trade taken up 
with the over night elimination of slicing 
restrictions and the necessity for getting 
point rationing form R-1308 filed by March 
10. Family flour fared somewhat better 
than bakery types, with a moderate amount 
of sales reported. Shipping directions on 
old contracts no problem and were obtained 
well in advance of shipping dates. Quota- 
tions March 13: spring high glutens $7.75 
@7.85, short patent $7.50@7.60, standard 
patent $7.35@7.45, first clears $7.20@7.30; 
southwestern short patent $7.40@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.30@7.40; Texas short patent 
$7.60@7.70, standard patent $7.45@7.55, soft 
winter patent $8.10@8.20, straights $7.80@8, 
clears $7.50@7.75. 

Philadelphia: Little change to note. Gen- 
eral undertone firm, though the condition 
near the close turned slightly easier. De- 
mand moderate, but offerings comparatively 
light. Quotations, March 13: spring wheat 
short patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35, first spring clear $7@7.15; 
hard winter short patent $7.35@7.50, 95% 
$7.25@7.35, soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Business shows marked im- 
provement, with bookings of fairly good 
size. Shipping directions brisk. Prices ad- 
here closely to ceiling except on cake flour, 
where quotations were higher. Family flour 
demand exceptionally heavy, with retail out- 
lets reporting brisk sales and at higher 
prices. Bulk of business of week confined 
to bread flours. Clears of all grades lim- 
ited in quantity and scarce. Quotations, 
March 13: spring wheat short patent $7.35 
@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25, first spring clear 
$6.75@7, hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.45, straight grade $7.05@7.25, high gluten 
7.15@7.45, first clear $6.25@6.85; soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $8.85@9.10, straight 
grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


Sales light, principally be- 
cause of more southwestern hard wheat 
millers not quoting. These millers were re- 
ported selling in one or two special cases 
but in limited quantities. Northern spring 
wheat flours only quoted by millers f.o.b. 
mills or at certain points and territory 
which permit selling at the ceiling, with 
buyers paying the freight, and the buyer 
must be a manufacturer. Midwestern soft 
wheat flours in poor demand and advanced 
from 25c to 35c bbl: No quotations on 
Pacific Coast flours and no inquiries or sales. 
Shipping directions good. Bread and cake 
production good, also cracker and macaroni 
production. 

Quotations, March 13: hard spring wheat 
flours, not quoted; hard winter wheat flours, 
not quoted; soft wheat short patent $8.30 
@9, straight $7.55@7.90, first clear $6.40@ 
6.75. 


Atlanta: 


New Orleans: 


New business taking the rap, 
sales being generally dull to light. With 
bookings fairly ample, trading with blend- 
ers spotted. Shipping directions from them 
all right. Sales of family flour quiet be- 
cause practically all wholesalers have taken 
on good supplies. Deliveries still described 
as terrible to only fair. Only scattered 
business being done with bakers as major- 
ity are covered through lengthy contracts 
from which they are drawing in a good 
manner. Prices 10@15c lower to unchanged. 

Quotations, March 13: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $7.75@7.85, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.65, straight $7.40@7.55, first 
bakery clear $7.10@7.35; hard wheat fam- 
ily short patent $7.85@7.95, fancy patent 
$7.45@7.50, standard patent $7.45@7.50, spe- 
cial or low grade $7.30@7.35; hard wheat 
low protein 95% from the coast $6.75, bulk; 
hard wheat low protein 95%, interior, $6.75, 
bulk; bakery short patent $7.30@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.20@7.40, straight $7.10@7.30; 
soft wheat family short patent $8.75@8.95, 
fancy patent $8.35@8.55, standard patent 














except for Pacific Coast cake flour, selling $8.35@8.55, special or low grade $8.05@ 
well below price ceilings. A moderate num- 8.25; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
ber of sales uncovered, but volume not large. $7.80@7.90; soft wheat 95% $7.40@7.50, 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 10 ... 139% 139% 146% 146% 138% 139% eee ‘eee 138% 138% 
March 11 ... 139% 140 146% 147 138% 139% 139% 139% 
March 12 ... 137 138% 145 145% 137% 138% 138% 138% 
March 13 137% 138% 144% 145 137% 137% 138% 138% 
March 15 136% 137% 143% 144% 136 136% 138 138 
March 16 137% 138% 144% 145 136% 137% sue “nes 138% 138% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
March 10 ... «se» Te 127% 128 96% 97% cece eee eeee ° 
; 7 2 eee 127% 128 97% 97% sees eden oeee cece 
p i RS es 127 127% 97% 98% eeee cece eeee cose 
March 18 ... . 126 126% 97% 98% sone ewes coee eoce 
March 15 eee eccee 98% 98% eeee eevee v8.04 sees 
March 16 ees 606-8 ‘sa Sones 98% 99% eevee cone woes ones 
cr CORN: c OATS————————“X 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 10 - 93% eves 100 00% 96% 97% 62% 61% 57% 7% 
March 11 - 93% kane 100 100% 96% 97% 62% 62 58% 57% 
March 12 ... 93% eves 100 100% 96% 97% 61% 60% 57% 56% 
March 13 ... 97 Ter 101 105 98 100 61% 60% 56% 56 
March 15 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 61 60% 56% 55% 
March 16 ... 97 99 101 103 econ eve 61% 60% 56% 56 
- RYE a FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi: poli Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 10 ... 87% 90% 82% 84% 291% 292% 291% env 17% 79% 
March 11... 88% 90% 83 84% 296% 296 296% eeee 77% 79% 
March 12 ... 86 88% 81% 83 294 294% 294 eevee 77% 79% 
March 13 ... 85% 885% 81 82% 293% 293% 293% esec 77 * oe 
March 15 ... 85% 87% 80% 82 296% 296 296% vee 77 79 
March 16 ... 85% 88 80% 82% 296% 296% 296% sen 77 79 
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bulk; fancy cut-off $6.80@6.90, bulk; coast 
soft wheat straight, $7.36; self-rising flour 
quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher, 
Nashville: Mills and brokers reporteg 
new sales very light. An occasional lot 
was sold, but majority of buyers seem more 


interested in ordering out against contract 
than in making new bookings. The older 
low priced contracts believed to be about 


exhausted and in all probability these buy- 
ers will come into the market soon, P 

Bakers report no bookings of any size 
as they are still booked for some time. 
They picked up a few scattered lots of spe. 


cial grades. Their sales continue good, 
Sliced bread again offered for home eon- 
sumption. 

Quotations, March 13: soft winter family 
short patent $8.70@9.20, standard patent 


$8.40@8.70, straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.60 
@8.10, hard winter wheat short patent $7.99 


@8.40, standard patent $7.60@7.90. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets moderately active, put 


turned very quiet after wheat prices broke, 
New business booked not large, as mills do 
not care to book too far ahead and have 
enough business on hand now to keep them 
busy for the next 90 days. The gov: 


rnment 
has raised the export subsidy 25¢ to $2 per 
bbl. Export business now restricted to 
South and Central America and has never 
been large and now more than ever fre. 
stricted to shipping space available. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 
13: family patent $7.80. 
Portland: Flour mills of the Pacitic North- 
west are working to capacity, with little 


yew flour bookings. Old orders heaviest in 
many months; mills aré not pressing sales 
but endeavoring to take care of what they 
have. Many have substantial government 


bookings, with shipping instructions coming 
through very slowly. Storage space for 
flour is at a premium as a result delayed 


instructions, and flour is being moved around 


several times in an endeavor to alleviate 
storage. 
Domestic flour buyers are wel! booked 


ahead; little activity in these circles during 
the week. South-Central American business 
continues moderate, although it is expected 
to increase as a result of an increase in the 
subsidy to $2 bbl. 


San Francisco: Prices continue firm at 
ceiling or close to ceiling levels. Business 
fairly active and the trade is we!! booked 
for 90 to 120 days. Deliveries continue 
good in spite of bakers being forced to cur- 
tail production in many instances due to 
lack of other materials. Quotatior March 


13: California family patents $8.89, east- 


ern family patents $9@9.20, Orexon-Wash- 
ington bluestem patents $7@7.20, northern 
hard wheat patents $7@7.20, pastry $6.35@ 
6.45, Dakota standard patents $7.20@7.40, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $7@7.20, Mon- 
tana spring wheat patents $7@7.35, Montana 
standard patents $7@7.20, California blue- 


stem patents $6.80@7, California pastry $6.30 
@ 6.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour for domestic consumption are larger 
than usual. War training schemes, produc- 
tion of munitions entailing more lunch 
boxes, together with increased public buy- 
ing power, has put the consumption of flour 
in Canada to a high level. Mills are all 
running full time and more orders could 
be booked if the capacity were «available 
Lists are unchanged. Quotation March 
13: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $1.60, bak- 
ers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

The British government was again show- 
ing signs of coming into the mark«t. Prices 
have been increased following the steadily 
advancing wheat market. This is making 
buyers more anxious to get supplies. € 
West Indies have been placing further busi- 
ness, although there is plenty of flour om 
order for those markets awaiting cars? 
space. The increase in prices as compared 
with a week ago is 1s@1s 3d. Quotations, 
March 13: government regulation grade of 
Canadian flour 33s 9d, May seaboard, Mont- 


real, 34s Halifax. 

Winter wheat flour business is at a stand- 
still. Sellers say there is no dem#nd from 
any quarter. Biscuit manufacturers have 
sufficient at the moment to cover thelr 


needs and the price is too high for the ex 


port trade. Wheat is scarce an this '§ 
causing flour prices to advance. The '= 
crease as compared with a we ago ¥ 
10c bbl. Quotations, March 13: pu: Ontario 
winter wheat flour $5.30@5.40 bbl, second 
hand jute bags, Montreal freight »asis; # 
bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, ! export. 


Farmers in Ontario are not selling thelr 


winter wheat. They are holding |' ‘or feed 
as they are afraid of scarcity becau-« of the 
difficulty of getting grains moved from 
Fort William. Railway cars are s 2rce ane 
transportation of grain is conseque!itly han- 
dicapped. Dealers in this part Canada 
have grain on order since early february 
which they have not yet receivéd. Winter 
wheat remains at ceiling levels. Qotations 
March 13: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b hipping 
points. F 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour market Lee 
week featured by large sales to United 
Kingdom. Total was equivalent to mom 
than 3,000,000 bus wheat. This, with pe“ 
now on hand, will keep Canadian mu 
operating to capacity until the end of Apr 
or early May. Plants now operiting sto 
hours a day and seven days a week. rang 
on hand substantial but all booke: for ip 
mestic and export destinations. peng 


cash wheat market for Manitobas 
lower classifications hard to buy 
ings scarce. Quotations, March 13: 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
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and the British Columbia boundary, 
“6.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Outside of some small busi- 
ness being worked steadily to Central Amer- 
jea with shipment via United States Pacific 
Coast ports, there was little doing in export 
four business from the West. Inability of 
shippers to secure any kind of shipping 

or guaranties for future tonnage is 
the chief reason for the dearth of export 
pusiness, although there continues to be a 
substantial inquiry. 

Domestic hard wheat flour buying con- 
tinues at an accelerated pace, but with west- 
ern mills running full shifts, supplies are 
reported ample for all current needs. Prices 
are turning fairly steady again after some 
reports of price-cutting. Quotations on a 
cash car basis for cotton 98’s follow: first 
patents $5.40, second patents $5, and Vita 
min B $4.90. 

Ontario soft wheat flour supplies are re- 
ported ample, with demand good, although 
dealers are watching with some apprehen- 
sion reports from the East regarding pos- 
sible damage to the winter wheat crop 
through the severe weather. Prices are 
steady to the trade around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, March 16 


Minneapolis: Scarce and strong; city and 
country mills are sold ahead and have 
nothing to offer for nearby shipment. Mean- 
time, consumptive inquiry continues brisk. 
With shipping directions on flour decreas- 
ing, production is slowing up. It looks as 
though the heavy run of the last two 
months or so is nearing an end. Some 
of the larger interior mills report that their 
mixed-car inquiry is heavy enough to ab- 
sorb current output. Mill ceiling on all 
grades $37.75, and jobbers’ $38.25. 

Kansas City: Strong; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; buyers pleading for feed, but 
very little is available; both bran and 
shorts $36.50@37. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 


feeds with sharp price advances. Quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipment, 
delivered: bran $2.05 per bag of 100 Ibs, 


mill run $2.05, shorts $2.05. 


Omaha: Feed demand continued good and 
much more feed could have been sold except 
for the ceiling limit; car lots $36.50 on all 
millfeeds. 

Wichita: 
ited; prices steady; 
(basis Kansas City). 

Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply 
lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts, $36.50 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand continues excellent, with 
steady prices and supply insufficient to take 
care of trade requirements. Ceiling prices 
prevail on bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Exceeds offerings; unsatisfied; 


Demand active; supplies lim- 
bran and shorts $36.50 


trend firm at the ceilings; supply inade- 
quate; many mills fully booked several 
months ahead; wheat bran $42.40, gray 


shorts $42.40, white shorts not offered, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply very 
light; spring and hard winter bran $40.40, 
std, midds. $40.40, flour midds, $40.40, red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Strong, good demand, ready mar- 
ket, no accumulations; mills could sell much 
more than they have; prices at ceiling lev- 
els for bran mixed and midds, $41.50@42, 
with largest producer still not quoting and 
offering for quick shipment, but only for 
Prompt, or 14 days. 

Buffalo: Most important news in the 
Market is the adjustment of feed ceiling 
prices, adding the 3% transportation cost to 
the old basis on authority of OPA; demand 
for all grades of feed far greater than the 
supply; trend firm; supply light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds, $42.26. 

New York: Slow; trend unchanged at ceil- 
ings; supply not pressing; bran $45.80, std. 
roe $45.80, flour midds. $45.80, red dog 


Boston: Situation tight, with a good de- 
mand, but no pressure to sell. Bran for 
near-by shipment available in fair quanti- 
ties, and midds, to a lesser extent, but the 
latter was scarce for April-May shipment. 
Eastern and western sources quoted at the 
same levels. Canadian bran and _ shorts 
Offered in meager quantities and at ceiling 
Prices; std. bran, midds., mixed feed and red 
dog, $46.48, 
fen niladetphia: very firm; 
ped offerings; std. bran, pure spring and 
ard winter bran, std. midds., flour midds. 
a dog $45.65; soft winter bran nom- 


Active; trend 


imittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 
4 ted and scarce; spring bran $44.50, red 

OE $44.50, 

Atlanta: Demand exceeds offerings; trend 
uusteady; supply scarce; heavy demand 
noted for any kind of feedstuff available; 

Ts and mixed feed mills obtaining sup- 
erall on previous bookings, but these gen- 
4 y below feeding requirements; stocks 
py ora rapidly; only redeeming feature 
a act that considerable pasturage will be 
rail in about two months; bran $46.70, 

¥ Shorts $46.70, std. midds. $47.40, nom- 

+ Tye midds. $44.50, red dog $46.70, 

1; pulverized rye, $49.75; no ground 
severnment wheat offered; mixed cars of 

&nd gray shorts sold here at $47.50. 

Nashville: Demand for bran and shorts 

mally good; in fact, mills are unable 
to be wy the demand; local mill reported 
hind a month on shipments; prices 


at ceilings, both bran and shorts being 
quoted at $43.30. 


Seattle: 
ple; $35. 


Portland: Mill run, $35; bran and shorts 
$35.50, midds, $36. 


San Francisco: Market holding firm, with 
offerings very light and demand good; mills 
heavily booked for 60 to 90 days; Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $40.50@41.20, blended 
$40.50@41.20, white $41.20@41.70; Oregon- 
Washington: red mill run $40.20@40.70, std. 
$40.70@41.20, white $41.20@41.70, white bran 
$41.20@41.70, midds, $41.20@41.70, shorts 
$41.20@41.70; Montana bran and mill run, 
$41.20@41.70 (nominal). California: blend- 
ed | mill run $40.20@40.70, white $40.70@ 
41.20. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $42.60, northern Pa- 
ee pene. $42.10, northern Pacific mill run 
$40.80. 


Toronto-Montreal: Bran and shorts are in 
a little better supply, but still far from 
plentiful. Offerings of shorts inadequate. 
Sales of all lines continue good, but as the 
pasture season draws nearer the situation 
grows less tense. Prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 


Fair; trend easier; supply am- 


$33, met cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: No change in demand; all 


stocks taken for shipment to eastern feed- 
ers, although reports suggested a few cars 
went to United States. No accumulation 
of supplies. Western domestic demand in- 
significant as there are ample stocks of 
grains for livestock in the three prairie 
provinces; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand remains exceedingly good, with no 
signs of any abatement in buying. With 
western flour mills working to capacity on 
over-sea flour orders, there is an ample 
supply of all kinds of millfeed and prices 
are well in line with other feedstuffs. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged at price ceiling 
levels and on a cash car basis follow: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, 
with no dealings in feed flour. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Al- 
though rye continues well below parity, and 
relatively much lower than wheat, still 
buyers apparently have little confidence. 
Trading of a routine nature and for com- 
paratively nearby needs. A little better 
car lot inquiry last week, but no round lot 
business; pure white rye flour $4.95@5.20 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
pure medium $4.75@5, pure dark $4.25@ 4.50. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 


$5.88 bbl, medium $5.68, dark $5.28, rye 
meal $5.45. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; cottons: white $5.90, medium 
$5.70, dark $5.30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend  un- 


changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 
4.65. 

Chicago: Buyers show very little interest, 
but directions continue heavy; white patent 


$4.85@5.35, medium $4.65@5.15, dark $4.25 
@4.75. 

New York: Interest dull, with no par- 
ticular feature; pure white patents, $5.40@ 
5.65. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular; firm early 


and showing an easier tone near the close; 


white patent, $5.45@5.75. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.20, Wisconsin pure straight 


$6.85, Wisconsin white patent $7.10. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv DF cnnnimneenantiented tiitiienmetatial 


WANTED—MILLER CAPABLE OF TAK- 
ing over an eight-hour shift; 1,500-bbl 
mill. Address 6059, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LARGE, WELL-KNOWN FLOUR MILLING 
corporation with mills in Northwest and 
Southwest is interested in salesman for 
Boston territory on straight salary and 
expense basis. Applicant need not neces- 
sarily be experienced in flour sales, but 
previous contact with bakers, bakers’ sup- 
ply houses and flour jobbers would be an 
advantage. In written application state 
age, salary, draft status, detailed sales ex- 
perience and references, including small 
photograph, if convenient. All applica- 
tions will be held confidential, with no 
contact with references without applicant's 
consent. Address 6065, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York City. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 13, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ese ove 246,700 8,350 
Kansas City .. 1,300 2,550 5,125 5,600 
Philadelphia .. 220 220 eee ee 
Milwaukee .... wae 80 2,880 2,940 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending March 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 80 192 86 32 994 2,880 

Duluth ....... 5 1 29 968 1,040 








SITUATIONS WANTED | 
' Vv 


RELIABLE HARD SPRING AND WINTER 
wheat head miller invites correspondence 


or interview in Minneapolis with going 
mill not less than 3800 bbls, with quality 
wheat mix. Address 6063, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES OR SALES PROMOTION, BRANCH 
or warehouse manager; 14 years’ experi- 
ence in flour, mixed feed and ingredient 
sales, resales, management, promotion and 
advertising for leading nationally known 
millers and mixers; age 43, married, two 
children; technical training in milling and 
baking, feeds and feeding; forced to 
change because of war restrictions; avail- 
able now. Full details on request. Ad- 
dress 6064, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
7 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

* —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour’ blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Continued heavy inquiry, but 
mills are sold well ahead and are not in 
position to accept much of the proffered 
business. They are still out of the market 
on some grades on account of ceilings. Di- 
rections continue heavy. Mills have enough 
on hand to insure full running time for sev- 
eral weeks, without receiving any in the 
meantime; prices firm at ceilings—$7.10 bbl, 
bulk, for fancy No. 1 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, and $6.90 for standard. 

In the week ended March 13, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 95,837 bbls 
durum products, against 114,706, made by 
nine mills in the previous week. 

Buffalo: Prices unchanged; sales restrict- 
ed on account of the low ceiling prices com- 
pared with advancing costs; trend firm; 


supply fair, directions very good; on bulk 
basis, all rail: No. 1, not quoted; durum 
fancy patent not quoted; macaroni flour 


$7.32, first clear $5.93, second clear $4.18, 
durum granular not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; market 
generally firm; offerings light; No. 1 fancy 
$7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85 bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: It is reported that mills are 
behind in deliveries; only a few sales made; 
No. 1 semolina $7.37, standard No. 1 $7.17. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy 
patent $7.50. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NW. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











MILLING WHEA FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Teck —_— Peete 
‘ew Yo Nas 'e0) 
og ‘Deals aoe Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid ha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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Y a e 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 


HE largest'‘and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTrg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Crry 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











Correspondence Solicited 
A ‘- Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent illed under Laboratory Con- 


“D iamond D” trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


eat. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal;: Cereal mills find little 
change from week to week in domestic de- 
mand for their products. Regular quan- 
tities are being sold. However, a falling off 
in exports has reduced milling operations. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, March 13: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 per bag, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Sales moderate; no let-up in 
demand; supplies light; plants operating 
only part time; no export business reported 
for many weeks. Quotations, March 13: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-Ilb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 15 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 12, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 









































min@ia .....0. 95,545 1,278 10,818 11,899 
Private terminals ee = 70 12 
Winter storage 

Afloat ...ccees 2,783 
BOOMs ccsccses 98,329 1,278 10,888 11,911 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster - 17,409 ba 102 34 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREGEE cccccove 16,532 os 42 51 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee oe 
Victoria ........ 1,008 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

po ee 137,105 1,278 11,032 11,996 
WOOP GBS ..ccevcs 169,513 700 2,208 3,607 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 588 30 792 864 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a, Se 104 a* 57 34 

DOCRE ccccvcee 692 30 849 898 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

RON ne ccccveses 479 ich 450 146 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GV. cesees 366 dk 49 50 

Ue awd sees 846 a 499 196 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 12, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 56,897 2,485 37,180 25,869 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


GER. 62-650 4,491 < 437 798 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 12, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,799 1,434 28,030 15,197 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 5,478 ee 306 741 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending March 
6, 1943, and March 7, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
7--American— -—in bond—, 
Mch. 6 Mch. 7 Mch. 6 Mch. 7 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat . 212,445 247,249 5,673 17,837 
2 50,157 61,145 7 owe 
eee Sencar 6,944 7,242 945 31 
i seaseecas 19,686 17,228 965 1,539 
BOATIOy .ccces 8,359 9,288 564 635 
Flaxseed 1,937 4,343 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 
none (2,484,000); oats, none (5,000); rye, 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States March 
13, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
628 ee «0 es 








Baltimore ....... 
DER b> vsarsecene 1,425 es ee 
er 763 437 196 

SO err 205 Ss Pe ae 
eee e< 181 ss 36 
Milwaukee ...... ee é* 147 ee 

ME, 50-00-4604 es 139 
UO BOT cc cies 1,068 es 

ME vas sccccs 295 
Philadelphia ..... 856 

SD wasecess 5,040 618 482 36 
March 6, 1943... 4,902 820 196 564 
March 14, 1942.. 11,980 o< 342 548 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: : 


-——— Week ending 

Feb. 27 Mch.6 Mch. 13 

POCO GND. oc vacies 21,398 19,752 *16,570 
*Four mills. 








CROWN 
MILILS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours, 





% 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


ee 





I 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE" 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
——— 





ws 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mus ar FLOUR - 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. ?- 
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& 5 sounD REASONS >< 








FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


sh 
, 1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
x 2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 


3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 





ail 5—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 








HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 





with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 





tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 























Se s. Pam somes ‘i “ Lvdesvawubsebiee ain sexe $4,904,187 
ita eT chasdniahapdursensei 500,000 
Any Grade—A ny Quantity _ Any Time Sarplus for Protection of Polloyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION Cees | psenndeees ee Se 100 


Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
















































a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. nee don nane nai J, —, a, 1 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT is at . _—_ ” 7 
oA 4 1 ow ws + » ¥ \ ( o,% 4 
— oo °e°° :CHER-DanieLs~MmiaAnd Compan 
—F . BLODGETT S J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
a RYE GRAIN MERCHANTS tau" 
“Specialy Milled by the. Blodgett Family Since 1849 Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains San nrAngsco: SAY 
™ FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
——— ite 
Ni | STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120%. 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
SRE, Seno DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 

















CHI 
CAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL 
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T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 


Hard ‘Wheat Flours 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


















Robin ‘:: Hood 
FLOUR 


» 
x) 
4 

¥ 4 


From the Wheatfields 


of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


eal 
: i 























Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills cnd We ry Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orrental Export § 


e ABC 5t 








Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 





PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
| RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


| * * 

Head Office: Cables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
} LONDON, ENGLAND London 


| a 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


= 








Canadian Hard Spring 
450 El tors in Manitoba, 
Wheat ge Beveee ts wages. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


462 Oountry Elevators 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 F's. 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








Mu at SasKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 
a 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“ForRTGARRY’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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‘ QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods peaking Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS’ unc ie conan came ones 
Montreal Note ; ave) USED 





hd 











Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 








“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





aa a 


PURITY cuanentre wom STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE | «+ MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Sa >" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >=? 


- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wt BAGS corres 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 R eo 


f x A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f_ -' 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








i 



































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
“SILVERKING” Conan Spring nd Wi 7 Wiest Fe “KEYSTONE” / ° 
Cable Address: “Wotasacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JUMES hichardson &E SONS 





fain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


* EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT te 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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- Welcome Club 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

rying, about “our boy,” just as many 
of you may be wondering. But what 
an opportunity to be able to write to 
the other side of the world: “Dear Mr. 
and Mrs. —— of America,—I know you 
will be glad to hear that we had your 
gon at our home last week end, and we 
heard such a lot about you that we feel 
we know you, etc.” You know how 
the letter would go on. It won't take 
much imagination to realize just what 
happens on the other side when your 
letter arrives. I can see the father and 
mother unable to express their gratitude 
as they realize their boy is among friends 
who care. 

To effect these introductions, to break 
the ice for you, is the purpose of The 
British Baker Welcome Club, but now 
it all depends on you, and this is all you 
are asked to do at the moment. Send 
a posteard with your name and address 
to the editor and just say “Please count 
on me.” You can help further by bring- 


ing up the matter at your association — 


meelings. But you’ve got the idea, I 
am sure. 

Remember, this scheme is primarily 
for boys from the baking trade—boys 
who have had their training interrupted 
—but they are all boys who can tell us 
much and perhaps teach us much of 
American bakery practice, and we can 
tell them how we do things too. There 
will be such a lot of things of mutual 
interest to talk about. I'll promise you 
a good time with these boys in your 
home. It’s your opportunity now to play 
your part in a world that needs your 
help. If you think it’s too much trouble, 
just think of my old nurse “over there” 
who never counts the cost of the diffi- 
culty—and so—thousands of messages to 
the editor this week end, please—“Count 
me in.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD GRAIN HARVEST 
IN SWEDEN INCREASES 45% 


Preliminary estimates place the 1942 
bread grain harvest in Sweden substan- 
tially above the poor outturns of 1940 
and 1941, according to information re- 
ceived in the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. The wheat crop, at 
16,600,000 bus, is, however, still much 
below average. The rye production, esti- 
mated at 17,000,000 bus, is above the 
1934-88 average and well above the poor 
outturn of 1941. In 1942 the wheat acre- 
age was slightly below the 1941 area, 
but rye acreage was the largest since 
1928. Compared with 1941, the 1942 pro- 
duction estimates show increases of 37% 
for wheat and 55% for rye, or an in- 
crease for total bread grains of 45%. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOME ECONOMICS DEMONSTRATIONS 

It took two days of demonstrations for 
Miss See Rice of Wheat Flour Institute 
to meet all the home economic classes at 
the Rock Hill, S. C., college Feb. 9-10. 
This is the only home economics school 
in the state and approximately 450 girls 
are registered in the course. Miss Rice 
showed them how to make three basic 
doughs, bread, biscuit and pastry. South 
Carolina was the first state to enact an 
enriched flour law and there is a wide 
interest in better nutrition in that state. 
At the present time efforts are being 
made to enforce enrichment of corn 
Products as well as wheat flour. 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON A oe LTD. 
Canadian Age: 
Royal Bank B Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Guitte @ # Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
lour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!''":© 




























BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 















Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘COATSPER”’ 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COomPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


vancouver 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 


BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Gmpany 


CHICAGO,USA. 


__ BEADHED 


WR 





< 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


The Quaker Line 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALLAROGALSKY MILLING co. 


’ ME EHEREON KANSAS °* 





“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR" 

















MISU NDERSTOOD 


As Hitler and Goering were driving 
in the country their car ran over a dog 
and killed it. Hitler was in a senti- 
mental mood that day. He commanded 
Goering to go to the farmhouse and tell 
the owner. When, a few minutes later, 
Goering returned to Hitler’s car bearing 
gifts of fruit, vegetables and eggs, Hitler 
was dumfounded. 

“What are the presents for?” he de- 
manded. “What did you do?” 

“I did just as you told me,” Goering 
replied, “I walked in. I saluted and 
said, ‘Heil Hitler! The dog is dead.’” 


¥ ¥ 
YES—wW HERE ? 


“When I look at this congregation,” 
said the preacher, “I ask myself, ‘Where 
are the poor?’ And then, when I look 
at the collection, I say to myself, ‘Where 
are the rich? ”—Laughter Library. 


¥ Y¥ 
YES, JUST LOOK 


PFC—Aw, come on, Mary, have some 
peanuts. 

Mary—Nothing doing; they’re fatten- 
ing. 

PFC—What makes you think peanuts 
are fattening? 

Mary—Didn’t you ever see an ele- 
phant? 

¥ ¥ 


On being asked what influenced him 
most in making his decision, the wit- 
nesses, the lawyers, or the judge, a juror 
replied: “I’ll tell you how I make up 
my mind. I’m just a plain reasoning 
man, and I’m not influenced by anything 
the lawyers say, nor by anything the 
judge says. I jest look at the prisoner, 
and I says to myself, ‘If he ain’t done 
nothin’, why’s he there?’ and I brings ’em 
all in guilty."—More Speeches and 
Stories. 

¥ ¥ 
WITH MUSTARD? 

First Cannibal—We'’ve just captured 
an actor. 

Second Cannibal.—Hurray ! I was hop- 
ing for a good ham sandwich. 

¥ ¥ 
WRONG NAME 

“Does this package belong to you? 

The name is obliterated.” 


Rookie.—“It can’t be mine. 
is O’Brien.”—C 


My name 
thanute Field Wings. 

¥ ¥ 
SUBSTITUTE 

The ship was sinking and the captain 
called all hands aft. 

“Who among you can pray?” he asked. 
wailed a quartermaster. 

“Then pray, shipmate,” 
captain. “The rest of you put on ‘life 
jackets. We're just one short.”—Pearl 
Harbor Weekly. 


“I can,” 
ordered the 
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10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 




















































“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO’ 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





en 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 








Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
eee 








e a , : 
Golden Loaf” ts 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPAN\ 
Lake City, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. O. 3. 





Fenchurch Street 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


118 So. 6th St. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFKACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


| F.E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 


Canberra House LONDON, W.1 
315, Regent Street 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchahge Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
31/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FEEDSTUFFS~ zener’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 





50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Pxitip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
| Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


| Cable Address: Code: 
| “Wierant” Riverside 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. H. BLAKE 








/ 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





FLOUR 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KRITOETO? 


- | : ‘ | : ij 
— J.5 » oo SG. i - > on oS 5 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


New York City and Sao Francisco 








Low Grades a0 Second Clears 


340 So. Union Avenue 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange 





—————— 














We are 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - 





PEEK BROS. 


ARKANSAS 
































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






March 17, 1943 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


* 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ons the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


ume QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW saneey ous MILLSCO. 
FTON, N. J. 
Renown for an aun and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
py Bg gg Py hal 
Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, SO many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 





@ @ é 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . q UGA Wethiu 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 














How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 


OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 
Oh —you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 
You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you'd slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts —but in France they shoot you for it. 


It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 


be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





